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HE democratic ideal, which Amer- 

ica inherits from the classical 
world, hastens forward to introduce 
the new candidates to their country. 
Mr. Coolidge is at pains to explain 
that the rent of his part of the two- 
family house in which he lives is 
thirty-two dollars a month and not 
thirty-five, as erroneously, perhaps 
maliciously, reported. We wonder 
how the other family would feel if he 
chose to carry on a front-porch cam- 
paign this summer. Mighty pleased, 
is our guess. And as for “Doc” 
Harding—the old “doc,” that is, for 
it is well known that the son of the 
village doctor always bears the cour- 
sesy title of “doc,” too—he is dis- 
covered to the country washing the 
buggy that has succeeded to the old 
jenny mule of earlier days. “Warren 
G. always was a good boy.” Of course 
he was; everybody knows what that 
means. It isn’t in the least incom- 
»vatible with having belonged to a 
veefsteak club that wasn’t just an eat- 
ng club, or with having chewed 
tobacco with an efficiency that in- 


spired the awe of his fellows, or with 
having swiped melons as the leader 
of the Stunners. The country is sud- 
denly invited to take an interest in 
some very plain and very sturdy 
Americans. It doesn’t find this pros- 
pect very thrilling at first glance. The 
country has been having a pretty big 
time of it lately and has outgrown, 
or thinks it has outgrown, some of 
the things it used to admire. Quite 
apart from the question of who 
will be elected and who ought to be 
elected, it will do the country good 
seriously to ponder the lives of these 
two men. It will do it good to real- 
ize afresh that living in a small town, 
winning one’s way in a small town 
and holding the liking and the respect 
of one’s fellow citizens the while, is 
not a dull business, but one that is 
both exciting and satisfying to those 
who have character sufficient to re- 
spond to it. It will do the country 
good to remind itself again that the 
qualities engendered by success in 
such a life are qualities which form 
no mean part of the equipment of one 
who aspires to the highest honor in 
the gift of his fellow-citizens. 


OMMENTS in the English and 
French press on the Republican 
nomination indicate a feeling of satis- 
faction which has been reached by a 
process of elimination. The thought 
of Johnson in the White House was 
naturally a nightmare to Europeans, 
and by comparison with him the pic- 
ture of Harding as President appears 
roseate. That the latter is a friend 
of Myron T. Herrick is a sufficient 
guarantee to the French that Mr. 
Harding, if successful in November, 
will work for pleasant and helpful 
relations with their country It 
must also be a source of gratification 
to them to remember that Senator 
Harding was numbered among those 


Americans who earnestly believed 
that the United States should have 


found an earlier opportunity to enter 
the war. 


—_ is an old story about a 

recipe for a highly complicated 
salad, which, after giving minute in- 
structions as to how the concoction 
should be effected, winds up with the 
direction, “then throw it out of the 
window.” That about fits the case of 
the Presidential primaries, in the 
present stage of their development. 
Whether there is any way of making 
them a better instrument for their 
purpose is another question. But 
enough is known already to show that 
the mere creation of machinery for 
the registration of popular prefer- 
ences, even if that machinery were 
uniform throughout the country, 
would furnish no assurance of the 
direct Presidential primary being a 
good way to make choice of a candi- 
date for President. There are times, 
indeed, when such a poll would 
give a significant result. When, for 
example, there are two outstanding 
figures to whom the choice is prac- 
tically limited from the start, the vote 
may really be entitled to the weight 
of a public decision. But in a free- 
for-all race, or anything like it, the 
result turns on a hundred factitious 
elements, and carries little moral 
authority. To overcome this deficiency 
by a cast-iron legal regulation may 
be a way of settling things, but 
whether it is a good way is open to 
most serious doubt. 


OBODY in the State of New York, 

and few intelligent citizens any- 
where, will fail to understand just 
what the platform makers at Chicago 
have in mind when they “demand 
that every American citizen shall en- 
joy the ancient and constitutional 
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right of free speech, free press, and 
free assembly, and the no less sacred 
right of the qualified voter to be rep- 
resented by his duly chosen repre- 
sentatives.” This is the epilogue to 
the sorry play that was enacted at 
Albany by Speaker Sweet and his mis- 
guided followers, and pronounces the 
verdict of the party on the perform- 
ance. Upon this outcome the Repub- 
lican party and the nation are to be 
congratulated. What threatened for 
a time to be an immense help to the 
cause of revolutionary agitation has 
been relegated to the position of a 
mere passing escapade. Those Repub- 
lican leaders, like Mr. Hughes, and 
those Republican newspapers, like the 
New York Tribune, that came out 
in vigorous protest against the at- 
tempted proscription of radical opin- 
ion and the attempted disfranchise- 
ment of radical constituencies, did an 
invaluable service to their party and 
to the country. It was the prompt- 
ness and energy of that protest that 
prevented the affair from attaining 
dangerous dimensions at once; and 
there can now no longer be any doubt 
that the protest was not only sound 
in itself, but represented the true at- 
titude of Americans generally, what- 
ever momentary impulse there may 
have been to give way to passion or 
prejudice. 


R. HOOVER will not be our next 

President, but it is quite possible 
that he is destined to play a role no 
less important. We do not refer to 
the possibility of his service in the 
Cabinet of the next President. Be- 
sides the opportunities of extraordi- 
nary helpfulness which are open in 
this direction, there is another field 
in which his transcendent organizing 
ability may be of even greater im- 
portance to the world. The appal- 
ling conditions in Central and East- 
ern Europe, to which Mr. Davison re- 
cently directed public attention, show 
no signs of passing; and the longer 
they continue the more desperate is 
the need of something really effective 
being done to cope with them. If an 
international arrangement could be 
made whereby the direction of all 
remedial efforts in that great area of 
human distress and economic paraly- 


sis was centred in a single head, some- 
thing might be accomplished that was 
commensurate with the need. And 
Herbert Hoover is the one man in all 
the world to whom the working of 
such a plan could be entrusted with 
confident expectation of success. 


UST where the “progressively- 
minded” are headed for is becom- 
ing more and more of a mystery. Mr. 
Villard tells us, in the Nation, “In- 
deed, I no longer believe that any 
President elected under the existing 
political conditions could give satis- 
faction to progressively-minded men 
and women, though a man of Cleve- 
land’s type might go far towards so 
doing.” If this be true, one is forced 
to the conclusion that the “progres- 
sively-minded” have been woefully 
misrepresented by each and all of 
the “journals of opinion” which have 
assumed to speak in their behalf. Mr. 
Villard’s memory may be poor, but 
there is a man down at Atlanta, just 
now running for the Presidency, who 
doubtless recalls without difficulty 


the Chicago railway strike of 1894, 


the injunction secured by President 
Cleveland’s Attorney General, and the 
sending of United States troops to 
Chicago to see that the order of the 
court should not be disobeyed. There 
were many men of progressive mind 
who applauded the President for this 
vigorous assertion of national au- 
thority against disorderly interfer- 
ence with the functions of the Gov- 
ernment in the carrying of the mails; 
but such applause is not exactly what 
one expects from those who would 
pass muster as “progressives,” on in- 
spection by the editorial experts of 
present-day “Progressivism.” 


Wé note with pain the increasing 
evidences of odium sociologi- 
cum among the brethren who are 
striving to bring in the ideal society. 
There are many roads to Utopia, and 
the travelers thereon are not at peace. 
Their opinions of one another are 
unflattering. They say hard things, 
and they mean them, too. The ac- 
quisitive, reactionary, hypocritical 
bourgeoisie are bad enough, but they 
would appear to be glorified angels 
when compared with the members of 


the rival sects of revolutionists. “The 
class-conscious workers of America,” 
reads a recent document of the Com- 
munist party, “are through with the 
stinking carcass that calls itself the 
Socialist party of America. ‘ 
[It] is the most dangerous enemy of 
the working class, and as such we 
shall wage a bitter struggle against 
it.” The old Socialist Labor party 
has always had a decidedly unfavor- 
able opinion of its upstart rival, the 
Socialist party, and its language of 
denunciation has not mellowed with 
the flux of time. “The Socialist 
party,” says the letter of acceptance 
of the S. L. P.’s Presidential candi- 
date, “is essentially nothing but a 
petty tax-reducing concern, an ag- 
gregation of the cheapest of cheap 
politicians, hoping to ride into politi- 
cal jobs on the present wave of ‘radi- 
calism.’” But the other extremist 
factions are almost as bad, and must 
be treated accordingly. “With the 
other wings and feathers, the rags 
and tatters of the labor movement, the 
I. W. W., the Communists, Commu- 
nist Laborites, and what not, we must 
deal unflinchingly.” Each of these 
factions, we must regretfully say, 
views its rivals in much the same un- 
charitable light. One exception is to 
be noted in the fact that recent cir- 
cumstances have swung the Commu- 
nist Laborites into a more favorable 
attitude toward the Socialist party. 
But otherwise all is discord and re- 
crimination. The outlook is disquiet- 
ing; for how shall we attain to the 
earthly heaven when its consecrated 
exponents spend most of their time in 
damning one another to perdition? 


OF the three proposals put forward 

by the Mayor’s Committee 
charged with forming plans for New 
York’s permanent war memorial—a 
bridge across the Hudson, a public 
building on the site of Madison 
Square Garden, and a triumphal arch 
—the bridge was rightly given first 
place. On grounds both of utility 
and of sentiment it seems to be by 
far the most appropriate. A Hudson 
River bridge is desperately needed. 
It would be a daily blessing to more 
people, and a greater blessing, than 
a public building, and it could easily 
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be combined with the essential fea- 
tures of a triumphal arch. The 
building of a bridge has from of old 
been regarded as a work of especial 
piety. Flung across waters which the 
foot of man may not walk, it is a 
link between two worlds. Who of the 
millions who shall move upon its 
stately span but would come to think 
with poignant and reverent affection 
of those dead in whose name it sprung 
into being? 


ia Italy the political situation is 

very much like the one which the 
late elections for the Reichstag have 
created in Germany. No party is 
strong enough to form, unsupported, 
a dependable majority for any Gov- 
ernment. Coalitions are the neces- 
sary evil by which the worse evil of 
domestic anarchy must be cured. But 
the parties to these makeshift com- 
promises are too ill assorted to be re- 
lied upon in the solution of crucial 
questions involving a sacrifice of one 
or the other’s principles. An illus- 
trative instance of the inconstancy of 
such alliances is the attitude of the 
Popular party, the political organiza- 
tion of the Catholic voters, at the first 
and at the second resignation of 
Signor Nitti. The earlier crisis was 
brought on by the Popular party’s 
joining the Socialists in defeating the 
Government; on the eve of his second 
resignation Signor Nitti found him- 
self forsaken by all but the Catholics. 
The latter reproach him with too 
much indulgence towards agrarian 
Communism and the exactions of 
labor. That is why they ousted him 
a month ago with the help of the 
very element which they accused him 
of treating too gently. This hair-of- 
the-dog-that-bit-you policy could not 
cure the country of its anarchy. Its 
only result was a strengthening of 
the Catholic element in Nitti’s recon- 
structed Cabinet, and, by so much, 
more bitter opposition from the So- 
cialists as a consequence. 


HE three Allied Commissioners in 
Budapest have agreed to make 
joint representations to the Hun- 
garian Government for restoration 
of order and avoidance of mistreat- 
ment of minorities in Hungary, ac- 
cording to a report to the State De- 


partment from the United States 
Commissioner, U. Grant Smith. Our 
radical weeklies will hail this news 
as a confirmation of the rumors they 
helped to circulate concerning the 
White terror in Hungary. A White 
Paper published by the British Gov- 
ernment about a month ago, contain- 
ing the results of an investigation 
made, at the request of Lord Curzon, 
by Admiral Troubridge and General 
Gorton, disposes of the assumption 
that this step of the Commissioners 
is proof of the existence of a White 
terror. The conclusion arrived at by 
the two investigators, and fully 
shared by the other Allied representa- 
tives at Budapest, was an absolute 
denial of the allegations. “In the opin- 
ion of my colleagues and myself,” 
wrote General Gorton, “there exists 
no White terror in Hungary,” and Ad- 
miral Troubridge concluded one of 
his letters from Budapest with the 
statement, “Life here is just as safe 
as in England.” The representations 
of the Commissioners must have been 
called for by recent disorders which 
Horthy’s Government may have been 
slack in repelling; they do not refer 
to any systematic persecution under 
Government auspices. 


R. BENJAMIN TURNER, a 
member of the British Labor 
delegation to Russia which has just 
returned to England, is credited with 
the statement that “the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has the acceptance of the 
bulk of the people, the good-will of 
many, and fierce opposition from the 
Social Democrats, who say individual 
liberty has been destroyed.” This af- 
fords an interesting counterpart to 
the picture of public opinion in this 
country, where the Soviet Govern- 
ment remains unrecognized with the 
approval of the bulk of the nation, 
where many are not unfavorably dis- 
posed towards it, and where the So- 
cial Democrats hail it as the only form 
of Government worthy of adoption 
by the American nation. 


ENERAL GOURAUD, the French 
High Commissioner in Syria, con- 
cluded an armistice with Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha on May 30. A few 
days later M. Millerand caused great 
emotion in Paris by a grave state- 


ment to the foreign affairs commis- 
sion of the Senate with regard to the 
policy of France in the Orient. He 
declared that General Gouraud’s 
army, in spite of reinforcements, had 
to engage in a strategic retreat, a 
term whose euphemism did not con- 
ceal the dark reality. The exact con- 
ditions of the agreement with the 
Nationalist leader have not yet been 
published, but so much is known, 
that they include the withdrawal of 
French forces from “certain” towns 
in Cilicia. Apart from the critical 
situation of the French forces re- 
vealed by this transaction, it can not 
fail to have a serious effect on the 
peace negotiations with Turkey, as 
any success scored by Kemal will 
strengthen the opposition in Con- 
stantinople against the Sultan and 
his British-approved Cabinet. And 
what success is better calculated to 
heighten his prestige in the Turkish 
world than the conclusion of an agree- 
ment with one of the Great Powers 
constituting his official recognition as 
the actual ruler of Anatolia? 


“{.‘ONTEMPTIBLE is the nation 

which does not stake its all on 
honor!” With these words Schiller, 
in “Wilhelm Tell,” justified the Swiss 
struggle for liberty, and with these 
words from Schiller Prince Joachim 
Albrecht of Hohenzollern justified in 
court his attack with bottle and glass 
on members of the French Mission in 
the Hotel Adlon at Berlin. This 
Prussian avatar of William Tell, 
punctiliously addressed by the pre- 
siding judge as “Your Royal High- 
ness,” gave flight also, in the course 
of the trial, to a winged word of his 
own creation: “A German man must 
be able not only to live and die for 
his country, but also to suffer for it.” 
As the Berliner Tageblatt comments, 
Joachim Albrecht has certainly not 
died for his country; it is a question 
if he has lived for it; and “suffer’’? 
Perhaps at the Hotel Adlon. However, 
German liberals find some balm in 
the fact that in this trial, for the first 
time in Prussian history, a Hohen- 
zollern was tried openly in a civil 
court, and fined 500 marks, a small 
amount, in truth, but all the state’s 
attorney asked for. 
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The Result at Chicago 


: er Republican party goes before 
the country with an uninspiring 
candidate and an uninspiring plat- 
form. So much as this will be widely 
conceded by Republicans, as well as 
generally asserted by Democrats. At 
a time when the nation is faced with 
problems of the utmost gravity, and 
when its relations with the outside 
world are of an importance never be- 
fore equalled, the party that has for 
two years been in possession of a ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress has 
chosen as its leader a man of no pecu- 
liar distinction, who has never played 
a leading part in public affairs; and 
has presented a declaration of prin- 
ciples which, consisting in the main 
of long arguments in arraignment of 
the opposing party and in commen- 
dation of itself, fails to define its own 
position on the leading issue of politi- 
cal controversy. Whatever else may 
be claimed for this result, it is clear 
that inspiration is not to be found in 
it. If the campaign is to have ap- 
pealing quality, it will be because of 
the heart that may be put into it by 
subsequent developments. 
Concerning the question of the 
League, however, while the Conven- 
tion might have done somewhat bet- 
ter, it was practically out of its power 
to do much better. The time for do- 
ing much better was months ago. 
Long before the Convention met, it 
was clear that a kind of disorganiza- 
tion of opinion had obtained in the 
party which made the assertion of a 
clear-cut position on the treaty im- 
possible. When a party is divided 
into two opposing camps, it is some- 
times quite possible to strengthen it 
by a clear decision in favor of one 
faction. Thus in the campaign of 
1896 the Republican party took a firm 
stand for the gold standard, and let 
the silver men in it bolt or not as they 
pleased. But the peculiarity of the 
present situation was that only one 
of the two principal factions on the 
treaty was thoroughly in earnest. 
The delegates who stood with the 
Johnson-Borah irreconcilables were 
heart and soul against the League; 
but there was no great body of dele- 
gates that was heart and soul for the 


League. You can rally men that are 
heartily for one position to stand up 
for that position and defy the men 
that are against it; but what can you 
do with people who hardly know what 
their own position is? And that was 
the situation in which the Republican 
party, after a year of manceuvring, 
found itself at Chicago in regard to 
the treaty. 

It is too early to say what that situ- 
ation will be when the campaign de- 
velops. Much will depend, of course, 
upon the action of the Demo- 
cratic Convention at San Francisco. 
Whether Mr. Harding will undertake 
to add anything to the platform 
declaration remains to be seen. In 
the meantime, it is important to take 
exact note of the position in which 
that declaration itself leaves the 
party. The treaty plank is of pre- 
cisely the character which has seemed 
to us inevitable. It was designed for 
the purpose of holding together 
everybody who is not in favor of ac- 
cepting the treaty without reserva- 
tions. It says many things that sound 
inimical to the treaty, and carefully 
refrains from promising acceptance 
of the League, even with the Lodge 
reservations; so much as this was 
done to keep the Johnson-Borah peo- 
ple from revolting. But it is equally 
careful to say nothing that promises 
rejection of the League; and it winds 
up as follows: 

We pledge the coming Republican Adminis- 
tration to such agreement with the other na- 
tions of the world as shall meet the full duty 
of America to civilization and humanity, in 
accordance with American ideals and without 
surrendering the right of the American people 
to exercise its judgment and its power in favor 
of justice and peace. 

Obviously, ratification of the treaty 
with the Lodge reservations, or with 
any others, milder or stronger, that 
might seem at the time expedient, 
would be in no way inconsistent with 
this “pledge.” If the various sections 
of the party should, throughout the 
campaign, jog along together without 
any further definition of its position 
on the subject, and if the party 
should carry the election, the whole 
question will be an open one for the 
new President and the new Congress 
to settle. Whether the Democrats 
will be able to smoke the Republicans 
out of this peculiar, but on the whole 


not uncomfortable, position on the 
treaty, is one of the interesting ques- 
tions of the forthcoming campaign. 
That the platform takes no stand 
on the subject of prohibition, and that 
its declaration in regard to Mexico is 
inconclusive, we do not find to be good 
ground for censure. The question of 
prohibition, so far as regards the near 
future, has become, since the Supreme 
Court rendered its decision, essen- 
tially a question of Congressional de- 
termination of the degree of rigor 
with which the prohibition of “‘intoxi- 
cating” drinks is to be carried out. 
That is a question of great social, 
and even political, importance; but no 
obligation rests upon national parties 
to divide on the lines of that issue. 
The question of Mexico is in a differ- 
ent category; but there is ample rea- 
son why a gathering like that at 
a national nominating Convention 
should hesitate to commit a party to 
a definite stand in so difficult a sub- 
ject. We ourselves would regard in- 
tervention in Mexico, except under the 
most absolutely unmistakable neces- 
sity, as a national calamity; and if 
the Convention had adopted a plank 
that meant probable intervention we 
should have regarded it as a misfor- 
tune. But to find fault because the 
platform declares an intention to as- 
sert American claims more vigor- 
ously, and yet carefully avoids the 
implication of an_ interventionist 
policy, seems to us hypercritical. 
High credit must be given to the 
Convention for the clearness with 
which it has stated its position on 
labor, and on the closely related issue 
of railroad ownership and operation. 
Here are real questions, questions 
upon which the attitude of the incom- 
ing Congress and the incoming Presi- 
dent will be of crucial importance. 
The Republicans declare, without ifs 
or buts, that they are “opposed to 
Government ownership and operation 
or employee operation of the rail- 
roads.” On the general question of 
the relations between capital and 
labor—or rather between employers 
and employed—the position of the 
party is stated with a degree of pre- 
cision unusual in political platforms. 
The declaration is in accurate agree- 
ment with the recommendations of 
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the second of the Industrial Confer- 
ences held at Washington, upon the 
President’s call, in which Mr. Hoover 
is understood to have been the lead- 
ing influence. It recognizes “the 
justice of collective bargaining.” It 
denies “the right to strike against the 
Government.” In the case of public 
utilities, it favors “the establish- 
ment of an impartial tribunal” to de- 
cide disputes, the decisions of the 
tribunal “to be relied on to secure 
their acceptance,” and the tribunal to 
“refuse to accept jurisdiction, except 
for the purpose of investigation, so 
long as the public service is inter- 
rupted.” In private industries, it 
does “not advocate the principle of 
compulsory arbitration,” but favors 
“impartial commissions and better 
facilities for voluntary mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration, supple- 
mented by the full publicity which 
will enlist the influence of an aroused 
public opinion.” 

The position thus laid down, both 
on railroad operation and ownership 
and on industrial relations generally, 
has already aroused the antagonism 
of prominent labor leaders. In the 
course of the campaign it will doubt- 
less be branded with that cheap and 
handy epithet “reactionary” ; but it is 
reactionary only on the assumption 
that everything that does not con- 
template a radical change in the eco- 
nomic order is reactionary. To sober 
American liberals it will appeal as a 
straightforward statement of a pro- 
gramme of intelligent progress tow- 
ards a bettering of industrial con- 
ditions. It is a question of acute 
interest whether the Democrats will 
make a bid for the labor vote by writ- 
ing into their platform a declaration 
contrasting with this. Such a move 
is quite within the possibilities, even 
the probabilities, of the situation. 
And if the San Francisco convention 
should put forward a plank designed 
to satisfy the demands of labor-union 
extremists, and to appeal to the 
predilections of the semi-socialist “‘in- 
tellectuals,” it is by no means im- 
possible that the issue thus drawn 
will become the leading issue of the 
campaign. 

Upon the nomination of Governor 
Coolidge for the Vice-Presidency the 


Convention is to be heartily congratu- 
lated. The spontaneity with which 
this nomination was made is itself 
matter for hearty satisfaction, and 
is in contrast with the spinelessness 
of the rest of the proceedings. There 
can be no doubt that the presence of 
Mr. Coolidge’s name on the ticket will 
add materially to its standing with 
the people. And it is to be hoped that 
his occupancy of the second place on 
it will not preclude the injection into 
the campaign, upon more than one 
occasion, of that kind of savor which, 
if he had been nominated for Presi- 
dent, his speeches might have been 
counted on to contribute abundantly. 
However, the curtain has barely risen 
on the play, the first actors have not 
yet made their bow, the identity of 
others is still to be disclosed, and the 
character of the plot is open to a 
great deal of conjecture. In times so 
unusual as these, it is the part of 
wisdom to possess one’s soul in pa- 
tience while events are unfolding to 
a point where an accurate perception 
of what is at stake shall be possible. 


‘‘Greek for the Greek- 
minded’’ 


T= discussion over the study of 
Greek has led some of its oppo- 
nents to propose—a generous con- 
cession, apparently, in their own es- 
timation—that it be left to “the 
Greek-minded,” as an elective branch 
entirely in keeping with their mental 
aptitude and disposition. And now 
and then we find some sincere, 
though not Hellenically clear-sighted, 
friend of Greek expressing a similar 
opinion. The former class are inter- 
ested in any plan that will leave the 
largest possible percentage of stu- 
dents the utmost freedom to take the 
kind of studies in which they are par- 
ticularly interested. The latter are 
charmed with the conception of a 
scholarly élite, a saving remnant, pur- 
suing the study into the very sanctum 
sanctorum of Greek art, literature, 
and philosophy. 

If the two classes were skillfully 
cross-questioned, their ideas as to 
what a “Greek-minded” student is 
would be found to disagree. With the 


former, the term would hardly con- 
note more than a scholarly habit of 
mind, and predominantly literary 
tastes, with no particular interest in 
the natural sciences, or the newer 
group of “social sciences”—poor grist 
for their particular mills, and indeed 
not standing very high in their re- 
spect, yet capable of being educated 
after some fashion, and possibly use- 
ful in keeping the Greek teachers 
busy, so that they will not be trying 
to tempt the “scientifically minded” 
into their classes. To the other class, 
Greek-mindedness would consist in 
that quickness of mental perception, 
that keenness of intellectual insight, 
that discriminative appreciation of 
varying beauties and harmonies, that 
instinctive preference for the delicate 
rather than the clumsy, the accurate 
rather than the careless and slouchy, 
that joy in searching and finding 
out, in many fields of truth, which 
entered characteristically into the 
makeup of the “lively Greek.” 

Now as a matter of fact, while the 
man of this type is sure to enjoy the 
study of Greek, sure to draw rich 
profit out of it, and to impart that 
profit generously to others, he is at 
the same time the one man who is 
best able to give a fairly satisfactory 
account of the use of his intellectual 
talents without it. To set Greek to 
one side as a virtually hedged-in pre- 
serve for this type of student would 
be no more appropriate than to limit 
the physical-training facilities of the 
schools and colleges to the small 
group whose physical endowment and 
athletic disposition were most nearly 
perfect at the outset. 

There is no field to-day more in 
need of a liberal infusion of this life- 
giving Greek element than that of 
scientific investigation; for there is 
no field in which the temptation to 
intellectual narrowness is greater. 
The task of research into the secrets 
of the physical universe is worthy of 
the best and most complete mental 
equipment imaginable; and yet we 
find the banks of the great sea of 
nature-knowledge lined with would- 
be “scientists,” angling for its tarpon 
and tuna with intellectual tackle not 
finely enough tempered to hold even 
blue-gills and “geggle-eyes.” It is 
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wrong to set up the alternative of 
“science or classics,” as did a recent 
participant in the discussion over 
compulsory Greek at Oxford. The 
proper ideal to hold up is as large an 
infusion of the subtly penetrating 
Greek spirit as possible into the field 
of modern scientific research. And 
just as far as possible, that infusion 
should come by the normal and most 
effective method of direct contact 
with the Greek language, literature, 
and art. 

No effort should be made to force 
Greek into educational curricula as 
a positive requirement. What is 
feasible is that Greek should be of- 
fered, by well-equipped teachers and 
with a liberal supply of illustrative 
material, in at least one high school 
of every large city. Such provision is 
wholly in harmony with the most ad- 
vanced ideas of the elective system of 
study; and when all that is asked is 
the mere possibility to elect the study 
of Greek, for those who desire it, op- 
position to it smacks of a narrowness 
unbecoming genuine educators, and 
inimical to sound education. 


Is there a Public? 


ia their recent debate Mr. Gompers 
had no answer to Governor Allen’s 
inquiry whether the public had any 
rights in a strike which interferes 
with the production and distribution 
of necessities. Consequently he could 
not say what steps he would take to 
protect rights concerning whose ex- 
istence his silence showed him to be 
in doubt. That he did not, in a good- 
natured way, say “the public be 
damned” may be due to a belief 
that there ain’t no such animal as the 
public. Everybody is either a laborer, 
and as such, in hearty sympathy with 
every effort of labor to improve its 
condition, or else he is a capitalist, 
and, as such, opposed on principle to 
all strikes of whatever character. 

It is not likely that anybody could 
be got consciously to assent to a posi- 
tion so extreme as this. It is a theory 
which has all the facts against it. 
Again and again, especially of late, 
the public has risen in its might and 
unanswerably asserted that, be differ- 
ences what they may, life meanwhile 


must goon. In England and in Sweden 
the public has successfully met some- 
thing resembling a general strike. 
Nothing like a general strike has 
arisen in America, but if one may 
judge by the behavior of the public 
in the face of a police strike or a 
railway strike, there is a public which 
at any rate believes that it exists, 
and which believes it has rights that 
can, under sufficient provocation, be 
enforced. 

It is due to the essentially foreign 
character of the more radical think- 
ing in this country that there should 
be any tendency to identify the “pub- 
lic” with a “bourgeoisie,” or middle 
class. Even the American laborer is 
not particularly conscious of himself 
as the member of a class. He is a 
man who every now and then feels 
that he has a grievance, a “raw deal,” 
and in those circumstances he sets 
about using such means as he has of 
getting the trouble corrected. This 
means is usually the strike, and it is 
generally the case that if the griev- 
ance can be at all made plain to the 
overwhelming majority who have no 
immediate concern with the matter 
their sympathy—the public’s sympa- 
thy—immediately goes out to the 
strikers. No doubt the American 
laborer is a very poor-spirited fellow 
not to be continually agitating for 
some big overturn of the social struc- 
ture, not merely little things like 
better wages and better conditions; 
but these are the things he is inter- 
ested in. 

In this respect laborers are at one 
with the public; they are not merely 
as good as the so-called middle-class, 
and even better able to exert their 
power: their attitude is essentially 
the same as that of the great mass of 
people who make up the public. It 
ought not to be so, on any theory of 
class conflict, but in America at any 
rate it is so. If the sense of class 
identity is weak, or at least of brief 
duration, even among organized 
labor, it is still slower to declare 
itself among the millions who are 
either unorganized laborers or merely 
technically capitalists. But in their 
degree they respond in exactly the 
same way. Given a sufficient griev- 
ance and they—the public—will act 


to correct it. And on their side will 
be found many who in other circum- 
stances would themselves use the 
strike for their own immediate ends. 
When a strike brings to a halt the 
production and distribution of neces- 
sities, there is very little difference 
in its effect on “bourgeois” and on 
laborers. Apart from the few whose 
interests are immediately bound up 
in the strike, and the still fewer who 
console themselves for present hard- 
ship with the hope that the far-off 
divine event of revolution is moving 
nearer, both “laborer” and “bour- 
geois” become indistinguishably mem- 
bers of a public which recognizes 
that there are limits to what it can 
afford to put up with. 

The decision recently rendered by 
a New York court that common car- 
riers shall not consent in a strike 
of the handlers of produce, making it 
impossible for goods to be moved ex- 
cept on terms dictated by the unions, 
is an important landmark in the 
slowly defining status of the public. 
If the longshoremen are not so well 
off as they might be, it is too bad; 
if they can not agree with the car- 
riers or the carriers with them, again 
too bad. Settle it if possible, and let 
each side get what it deserves, and, if 
possible, what it thinks it wants. But 
meanwhile, gentlemen, don’t expect 
the rest of the country to sit by and 
starve while you are arranging your 
little difficulties. The decision re- 
bukes the carriers—who are presum- 
ably capitalists—quite as much as the 
longshoremen. And it rebukes both 
in the name of everybody else who is 
not a direct party to the quarrel—in 
the potent name, that is, of the public. 
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Cheradame on Lloyd George 


[M. Chéradame has dealt so long with the 
uncertain march of future events, and his writ- 
ings have excited so much interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic, that anything coming 
from his pen is worth attention. The article 
by him which follows is, at any rate, an 
interesting historical document, not because 
of the light it throws upon Mr. Lloyd George’s 
alleged pro-Germanism, but for w hat it reveals 
of French fears and suspicions as to Great 
Britain’s foreign policy. History is the record 
of human errors, and the idea now possessing 
certain statesmen in Paris as to the perfidy 
of the British Premier is of no less historical 
value for being, as we firmly believe, a sad 
delusion. Lloyd George’s leniency towards 
Germany is not dictated by the German ele- 
ments of international high finance, but rather 
by the influence of British liberal opinion and 
the pressure of labor. He is not such a fool 
as to be working, after the immense sacrifice 
to which he stimulated his country in the war, 
for an end which would make that sacrifice a 
needless waste. Not the financial and political 
ruin of France is his aim, but the economic 
revival of Germany. To consider the latter in- 
compatible with the welfare and_ safety of 
France is forgivable in a nation still suffering 
from the wounds inflicted by a prosperous Ger- 
many. But the world would pay the French 
an ill service by encouraging their anti-British 
bias tending to substitute for the Entente Cor- 
diale, which stood the test of the war, an alli- 
ance of France with her young protégés of 
West and East Europe, whose chief desert in 
Frenchmen’s eyes is their hostility towards 
Germany and Hungary. The old continent can 
not be pacified by rebuilding its political 
framework on foundations of enmity and 
hatred. ] 


HE moral and material failure of 
the Peace Conference has natu- 
rally made many Americans averse to 
taking any interest in the affairs of 
the Old World. Still, in spite of the 
Atlantic, the moral, political, and eco- 
nomic ties connecting the two Conti- 
nents are so many and so close that 
the United States could not ignore 
what is happening in Europe without 
serious damage to purely American 
interests. 

The situation I have now to expose 
is so strange that even such readers 
as have lost their interest in Europe 
will thank me for bringing it to their 
notice. It will seem improbable only 
to those who did not read my former 
previsions which, at the time, seemed 
singularly audacious but have now 
been justified by the events. 

The general German mancuvre 
which is actually developing is vir- 
tually the same as denounced by me 
under the title “Le Coup de |’Armis- 
tice,” in my book “The Pan-German 
Plot Unmasked,” which was pub- 
lished early in 1916. The dangers 
and deceptions of the armistice which 


are now facing the Allies were ex- 
posed in “The Essentials of an En- 
during Victory” (Scribner, Decem- 
ber, 1918). Those readers who fol- 
lowed my articles in the New York 
Tribune at the end of 1918 and the be- 
ginning of 1919 can now verify the 
accuracy of my statements. 

The origin of the present situation 
consists in the fact that the armistice 
was signed between the Allies and 
Germany under conditions which ap- 
pear more and more amazing. The 
Allied army in Hungary, which could, 
without any risk, have marched across 
Bohemia upon Berlin, was forced to 
give up this plan by the armistice of 
November 6, 1918, with the Dual 
Monarchy, and its unity was later 
broken up in obedience to orders 
whose origin has remained mysteri- 
ous. Official German documents 
throw a vivid light upon the strange 
circumstances which preceded the 
conclusion of the armistice with Ger- 
many. 

In the first months of 1919, a sharp 
conflict arose in Berlin between the 
President of the Council of Minis- 
ters and General Ludendorff. The 
polemic that ensued was so violent 
that the Government was induced to 
publish, under the title “The Origin 
of the Armistice,” a long series of 
official German documents which to- 
gether form a big volume. A certain 
number of these documents concern 
the réle played by Mr. Wilson in the 
period preceding the armistice, and 
reveal the existence of secret in- 
formants in German employ through 
whom the German Government knew 
at almost every hour during those de- 
cisive days the intimate thoughts of 
the President. Americans will be 
deeply interested in the perusal of 
these documents of indubitable au- 
thenticity. A German edition of them 
has appeared in Berlin. A French 
edition, by Captain Koeltz of the 
French General Staff, has been pub- 
lished by the Renaissance du Livre, 
78 Boulevard St. Michel, Paris, under 
the title, “L’Aveu de la Défaite Al- 
lemande. Les Origines de |’Armis- 
tice.” Americans who will take the 


trouble to read the documents atten- 
tively will soon become convinced that 
hostilities ceased under very surpris- 
ing conditions. A similar conclusion 
is to be drawn from a declaration 
made by M. Poincaré, then President 
of the Republic, in an address at 
Givet early in December, 1919: “The 
day when the German armies,” he 
said, “signed their capitulation be- 
fore the victorious troops of Marshal 
Foch they were incapable of carry- 
ing on the war, and three or four 
days of continued fighting would have 
forced them to absolute surrender. It 
was in order to escape that disaster 
that Germany signed the armistice.” 

As a matter of fact, it was the 
captains of international finance, 
many of whom are of German origin, 
that, pulling the wires behind the 
scene, made an end to the war before 
a decisive victory was achieved. As, 
since the armistice, the Germans have 
ceded large shares in their industrial 
concerns, at very advantageous con- 
ditions under the present rate of ex- 
change, to certain Americans and, 
especially, to a number of English- 
men, these are now so deeply inter- 
ested in German business that they 
are doing their utmost to rescue the 
Germans from the economic conse- 
quences of the Peace Treaty and, espe- 
cially, from those involved in the 
reparations. 

The influence exerted by these 
financiers on Mr. Lloyd George is so 
powerful that the latter has aban- 
doned the formula of his peace pro- 
gramme: guarantees, sanctions, rep- 
arations. In fact, the affairs of Eu- 
rope are being settled in such a way 
as to make it seem that Mr. Lloyd 
George wished to divide between 
Great Britain and Germany the 
hegemony over Europe and Asia. 
That is why Mr. Lloyd George is do- 
ing his utmost to prevent France 
from applying the Treaty and to save 
Germany from the consequences of 
the war. The full weight of these 
moves must gradually devolve upon 
France, which under those conditions 
can not fail to succumb. As a result 
of this policy France will be brought 
under the Anglo-German yoke. Cen- 
tral and North Russia and more than 
half of Siberia will become a German 
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colony exploited on behalf of Anglo- 
German syndicates. This is the ex- 
planation of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
favorable attitude towards the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki, whose principal 
leaders are German agents. Poland 
will be subjugated, and Hungary will 
serve as a base for the Anglo-German 
interests against Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia. As to Turkey, 
the Caucasus, Persia, South Russia, 
they will form the exclusive share of 
British imperialism. 

Such is, in rough outlines, the 
political plan to which Mr. Lloyd 
George has been won over, and 
whose realization is obviously al- 
ready being attempted, as appears 
more and more clearly from recent 
occurrences. The Germans see an 
immense advantage in this combina- 
tion of their own invention. By it, 
they have practically succeeded in de- 
stroying the Entente. They have, 
thanks to Mr. Lloyd George’s inter- 
ference, evaded the real guarantees 
which they ought to have furnished 
and the judicial sanctions for the 
crimes committed during the war. 
The Germans are now working to 
elude the imposed reparations, and 
Mr. Lloyd George goes out of his way 
to help them find the supple formula 
which, while seemingly leaving the 
rights of France intact, will neverthe- 
less furnish to the Germans the 
means of evading somehow their 
execution. 

In this entire transaction with the 
English the Germans have, naturally, 
their own particular aim in mind. 
They know perfectly well that the 
financial ruin of France is bound to 
involve her political ruin. They also 
know that England will lack the 
power to maintain her hegemony over 
the Balkans, Turkish Asia, and South 
Russia. The Germans are quite right 
in this respect. The social situation 
of England does not allow her, con- 
fronted as she is by the growing diffi- 
culties in Ireland, in Egypt, and in 
India, to realize for good the im- 
perialistic plans on a gigantic scale 
of Mr. Lloyd George. 

It follows, therefore, that, ulti- 
mately, the Anglo-German combina- 
tion, if it developed unimpeded, would 
result in the establishment of the 


Pan-Germany which the Ludendorffs, 
the Helfferichs, the Bernstorffs, who 
are still the wirepullers behind the 
scene, have not ceased to imagine as 
a possible reality. 

Fortunately, the extremely danger- 
ous character of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
foreign combinations is becoming so 
prominent that the consummation of 
this particular one is far from cer- 
tain. Part of his project is based on 
Germany’s hold on Central and 
Northern Russia, and her exploitation 
of that area on behalf of Anglo-Ger- 
man syndicates. This plan, however, 
involves the crushing of Poland. 
During the last months, Mr. Lloyd 
George has done all he could to bring 
this about by the combined action of 
the Germans in the West and the 
Bolshevik army in the East, an army, 
by the by, which is in reality a Ger- 
man force consisting of Russian mer- 
cenaries. 

But here commences a new miracle 

capable of upsetting all Mr. Lloyd 
George’s combinations. Poland is 
governed by a man of great capaci- 
ties, Marshal Pilsudski. He has 
wisely not waited for the German- 
Bolshevik forces to crush the nascent 
Poland. The Polish army, which has 
made enormous progress in the last 
few months, has inflicted a serious de- 
feat on the Russian Bolsheviki. If, 
as is to be hoped, the Polish troops, 
which will perhaps be joined by the 
Rumanians, follow up their successes, 
it is not impossible that these will 
lead to the overthrow of the abomina- 
ble régime of Lenin and Trotsky, 
which has reduced the Russian people 
to enforced labor. As to the Czecho- 
slovaks, the Jugoslavs, and the Ru- 
manians, they are ready to prevent 
Hungary from becoming a bastion 
for the Anglo-German schemes 
against them. If, finally, Marshal 
Pilsudski has the wisdom to render 
to the Russians the truly Russian ter- 
ritories, and to conclude with them a 
cordial peace, after freeing them from 
the Bolshevist yoke, the immense 
consequences of such a course would 
be that the project of Berlin and Mr. 
Lloyd George would be frustrated and 
Europe could again look forward to a 
régime of liberty. But we have not 
yet advanced so far. 


In view of this general situation 
the interest of the United States 
seems clearly defined. America must 
see her interest in the establishment 
of a state of affairs which will free her 
forever from the nightmare of hav- 
ing again to interfere with military 
force in the quarrels of the Old Con- 
tinent, and which will enable her to 
carry on a stable and profitable com- 
merce with the nations of Europe, 
once for all freed from the oppres- 
sion of Germany. 

The European combination which 
would most surely enable the Ameri- 
cans to obtain these results is the con- 
sistent elaboration of the programme 
which eminent American statesmen 
are said to have approved for the re- 
construction of Europe—an “Entente 
Cordiale” between France, Belgium, 
Poland, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Greece. 

Not until that alliance is fully 
realized will Americans be _per- 
fectly free from the fear of having 
again to intervene in the affairs of 
Europe, for it will possess sufficient 
power to prevent a renewal of the 
Pan-German peril. That combina- 
tion will also furnish the means of 
readjusting the financial situation by 
ending the crisis of the exchange. 
That obstacle once surmounted, the 
Americans will be able to do profitable 
business with about 130 million Con- 
tinental Europeans anxious to wel- 
come them. 

What is the immediate requirement 
to produce this desired result? It 
is desirable that American opinion 
should express its sympathy with the 
cause of Poland, of Rumania, of 
Czechoslovakia, of Jugoslavia, and 
that American business men should 
not hesitate to procure for these 
countries the means of vindicating 
their independence. Poland espe- 
cially has need of arms and ammuni- 
tions. It were to be wished that 
Americans favored these operations, 
which are more likely than any others 
to put an end to the Bolshevist pesti- 
lence. No action of Americans at the 
present hour can be more conducive 
to provoking subsequently, by reac- 
tion, a beneficial effect for the United 
States. 

ANDRE CHERADAME 
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The Republican 
National Convention 


FTER five sweltering days in the 

Chicago Coliseum, to say nothing 
of the days and nights in candidates’ 
headquarters, hotel lobbies, and clubs, 
the Republicans have chosen their stand- 
ard-bearers for the election in Novem- 
ber. Nine ballots were required to bring 
this about, and up to the seventh ballot 
the delegates seemed all at sea and a 
dead-lock apparently impended. Then 
came the quick swing to Harding which 
relieved the tense situation, and the 
weary delegates heaved a sigh of relief 
rather than of satisfaction. To nominate 
Coolidge as Harding’s running-mate was 
a matter quickly disposed of. 

The judgment passed upon the nomi- 
nation by many of the representatives of 
the press was that it was a triumph of 
the so-called “Old Guard” and the Sen- 
ate group, and it must be admitted 
frankly that the nomination must have 
afforded the stand-patters considerable 
satisfaction; but to attribute the nomi- 
nation to their direct manipulation is to 
give them too much credit and to ignore 
the outstanding characteristic of the 
Convention, which was its absence of 
leadership. The causes underlying the 
nomination of Harding were, in fact, 
quite different. 

The key-note of the work of Mr. Will 
H. Hays as Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee has been harmony, 
and by the word “harmony” Mr. Hays 
meant the bringing together into the 
fold of the Republican party all possible 
factions, and especially reuniting with 
it the Progressives, even those of the 
left wing. This involved a dangerous 
degree of compromise with the tradi- 
tional principles of the Republican party 
and led to a situation of which certain 
political adventurers were not slow to 
take advantage. 

It was this that gave to Hiram W. 
Johnson and his associates, Senator 
Borah and Senator McCormick, an im- 
portance in the Convention out of all 
proportion to their actual strength. John- 
son came to Chicago prepared, with the 
assistance of Hearst and William Hale 
Thompson, to stage a great popular dem- 
onstration that should stampede the Con- 
vention. Had there been real leadership, 
this manceuvre would have been evaluated 
at its proper worth. Owing to the lack 
of it, Johnson was able to make a dis- 
play of strength that was not without its 
effect upon the Resolutions Committee 
in their work upon the platform. In 
other words, the whole policy of harmony 
at any cost enabled this group to hold up 
the Convention and prevent the nomina- 
tion of either General Wood or Governor 
Lowden. If, therefore, the delegates 


were obliged to select a somewhat neu- 
tral candidate rather than a more force- 
ful and positive leader, they have the 
Johnson group to thank for it. It was 
the selfish and opportunist policy of the 
Senator from California that made such 
a selection a logical necessity. 

The opening of the Convention was 
somewhat dull and listless. Little en- 
thusiasm was displayed either on the 
floor or in the galleries. The key-note 
speech of Senator Lodge was well re- 
ceived, though frequent remarks were 
heard to the effect that in his effort to 
justify the position of the Republican 
Senators he laid far too much emphasis 
on the struggle between President 
and Senate rather than upon the chasm 
between President and people. With 
its statements, however, the delegates 
showed themselves in accord. 

As for the delegates themselves, they 
were essentially regulars. A majority 
of them had been delegates in the 1916 
Convention, and in reply to a question 
as to whether there was any likelihood 
that they would be stampeded, an old 
Republican war-horse remarked that the 
Convention was “a basket of hard-boiled 
eggs.” 

The first real struggle of the Conven- 
tion came in the sub-committee of the 
Committee on Resolutions, which labored 
all night to formulate a plank on the 
Treaty and League of Nations that would 
satisfy the demands of Johnson and 
Borah. The plank finally adopted was 
practically that written by Senator Root 
just before his departure for Europe, 
and while it was generally felt that John- 
son had succeeded in blocking a state- 
ment more in harmony with the position 
of the mild reservationists, such as Mur- 
ray Crane desired, it was in reality a 
Pyrrhic victory and did not tend to 
strengthen Johnson’s position in the Con- 
vention. Another long delay took place 
when the sub-committee report came be- 
fore the Resolutions Committee, a delay 
which caused the perspiring delegates to 
become very restless. 

It was not until late in the afternoon 
of Thursday that the report was finally 
brought before the Convention and the 
platform read in extenso by Senator Wat- 
son. On the completion of his reading 
occurred an incident at once amusing 
and instructive. A fresh and self-asser- 
tive young man from Milwaukee named 
Gross, for some unexplained reason a 
member of the Resolutions Committee, 
presented a minority report—the report 
of a minority of one. It was a long, 
rambling screed, couched in the cus- 
tomary patter of the Socialists, and might 
have emanated either from LaFollette or 
from Victor Berger. The hour was late 
and the delegates tired and impatient, 
and at first they showed their displeasure 
and impatience vigorously. But at the 
request of the Chairman the young man 


was given a hearing to the bitter end 
with derisive tolerance, and was not per- 
mitted to make a martyr of himself, as 
was evidently his intention. 

Friday witnessed the whole series of 
nominating and seconding speeches, with 
accompanying demonstrations. These 
time-wasting demonstrations have grown 
to be a great nuisance in Conventions 
and bear unmistakable signs of artificial 
organization. The one exception to this 
was the spontaneous outburst from the 
audience that greeted the nomination of 
Hoover. He was easily the most popu- 
lar candidate with the audience of all 
those brought forward; the only thing 
he lacked was delegates. The best of 
the addresses was made by Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, Colonel Roosevelt’s sister, in 
seconding the nomination of General 
Wood. It stood out as a gem amidst a 
welter of platitudinous and commonplace 
speeches. The worst address was the 
speech of Charles S. Wheeler of San 
Francisco, placing in nomination the 
name of Hiram W. Johnson. If Johnson 
at any time had any chance of becoming 
the Republican candidate, this address 
effectually killed it. Allusions to the 
power of the press and the fact that his 
candidate was divinely chosen rought 
forth a cry of “Hearst,”’ which was taken 
up with derisive cheers by the whole 
audience, while an insinuating allusion 
to the campaign expenditures of the two 
leading candidates called forth a chorus 
of boos from the floor. When Mr. 
Wheeler sat down, Johnson’s candidacy 
had been punctured beyond repair. 

Throughout Friday night numerous 
conferences took place in the effort to 
break the dead-lock, and when the Con- 
vention met on Saturday, the feeling 
was general that Harding would be 
chosen, though the names of Sproul and 
Knox were also heard as alternatives. It 
was said that Johnson was willing to re- 
lease his delegates from their pledges 
provided he were given assurance that 
neither Wood nor Lowden would be nomi- 
nated, and that his preference was for 
Knox. When the recess was taken Satur- 
day afternoon, the nomination of Hard- 
ing was a foregone conclusion; but two 
more ballots were required to bring this 
about. Harding’s name did not arouse 
superlative enthusiasm, but there was a 
general feeling among the delegates that 
they had selected a candidate against 
whom nothing could be said, and that in 
so doing they had averted the threatened 
break in the Republican party and had 
got off lightly from the Johnson chan- 
tage. Joined with this was an undercur- 
rent of uneasy feeling that, under Hard- 
ing’s leadership, the Republican party 
would by no means have a walk-over in 
November and a nervous interest in the 
prospective proceedings of the Demo- 
cratic Convention at San Francisco. 

JEROME LANDFIELD 
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The Problem of Palestine— 
A Rejoinder 


“TINHE Problem of Palestine,” by 
Edward Bliss Reed, printed in a 
recent number of the Weekly Review, 
asks American public opinion to “sup- 
port the enforcement of the clause in the 
Balfour Declaration that promises se- 
curity to the great majority of Pales- 
tinians who are not Zionists.” It may 
seem a gratuitous insult to a friendly 
power for Mr. Reed to urge “that Amer- 
ica has a great responsibility” to tell 
Britain how she is to carry out the terms 
of her mandate over Palestine, a mandate 
given under a treaty which we have yet 
failed to ratify, and under which we, 
therefore, have neither obligations nor 
rights. Mr. Reed makes his appeal in 
spite of the fact that a statement in an- 
other part of his article renders such an 
appeal superfluous and irrelevant. For 
he quotes the just and sober official state- 
ment of General Bols, Chief Adminis- 
trator for Palestine, ending in the words 
“the inhabitants may be assured that the 
Government is well intentioned towards 
them and holds only the scales of justice 
in its hands.” Mr. Reed makes his ap- 
peal to America at a time when her in- 
terest in Near Eastern affairs is regis- 
tered in the decisive defeat of the reso- 
lution in favor of an American mandate 
over stricken and suffering Armenia. 

Why does Mr. Reed come to a conclu- 
sion diametrically opposed to that held 
and advocated in the United States since 
1891? In that year the Reverend Wil- 
liam E. Blackstone and Henry Clay 
Trumbull, late editor of the Swnday 
School Times, sent a memorial to Presi- 
dent Harrison, signed by hundreds of 
prominent Americans, favoring the 
restoration of Palestine to the Jewish 
people. The Zionist cause has been con- 
sistently supported in America since 
then. It has been recently espoused not 
only by President Wilson, Secretaries 
Baker and Daniels, and Senator Lodge, 
but by the leaders of American intel- 
lectual and spiritual life, Charles W. 
Eliot, G. Stanley Hall, Henry van Dyke, 
Right Reverends Charles S. Burch and 
Luther B. Wilson, and James Cardinal 
Gibbons, among others. 

Mr. Reed opposes Zionist aims in 
Palestine because of a mistaken point of 
view. He talks in terms of territories 
and thinks in terms of theology. But 
Zionism is concerned only incidentally 
with the former and not at all with the 
latter. Zionism is an attempt to solve 
a social problem, the Jewish problem. 
This is not a problem of Palestine, it 
affects countries outside of Palestine. It 
is a world problem. It is not an Arab 
problem; it affects all of Christendom. 


For in Eastern Europe there are seven 
million Jews who can not all remain 
there. The disorganization of Europe, 
the breakdown of the industrial mechan- 
ism, has created a surplus population. 

And even before the war, the Jew had 
an uncomfortable berth on the edge of 
the volcano. In Poland there had been 
developing a crushing anti-Jewish boy- 
cott. Since the war, Dmowski has said 
quite frankly that the boycott was part 
of “a war of extermination.” In Ru- 
mania the native-born Jew, whose an- 
cestors settled there hundreds of years 
ago and who may have served his coun- 
try in war time, was an alien in the eyes 
of the law, in spite of the treaty of Berlin 
in 1878. Rumania’s signature to the re- 
cent Treaty of Peace with Austria will 
not bring this discrimination to an end. 
The stroke of a pen does not suddenly 
alter national psychology, nor will it 
promptly change the relation of illiterate 
and fanatic people towards others of dif- 
ferent ethnic stock. The signing of the 
armistice brought an end to hostilities 
among the belligerents but did not stop 
massacre and pillage of the Jew in East- 
ern Europe. 

All the old superlatives of the history 
of martyrdom have been exceeded. The 
massacres in the Middle Ages have been 
outdone in the past three years. In East- 
ern Europe tens of thousands of Jews 
have been murdered and hundreds of 
thousands made destitute. And that is 
why “they are waiting at Odessa, Con- 
stantinople, Constanza, and Vladivostok 
for passage to their new home.” That is 
why, as Mr. Reed calls them, “aliens, 
chiefly Russians, Poles, and Rumanians 
are to come in and possess the land” of 
Palestine. 

What are the charges against Zionism, 
set forth by Mr. Reed? The burden of 
his attack is, not what Zionists have 
done, but what they may do. And what 
are the fearful plans of the Zionists? “It 
is of utmost importance to understand 
that Zionism desires in Palestine more 
than a mere place of refuge for op- 
pressed Jews,” asserts Mr. Reed. The 
Jews who as a minority people have 
suffered for untold centuries now seek 
a place where they may be guaran- 
teed freedom. A people that has been 
driven out of its homeland, and has wan- 
dered weary and worn, now seeks a rest- 
ing place from which no majority can 
turn them out at will, a homeland in 
which their fathers dwelt for a period 
that exceeds the history of any nation 
of Europe on its soil, a homeland in 
which they developed a culture which, 
through its daughter religion, constitutes 


the cornerstone of modern civilization, 
Truly the Jews do not seek a mere refuge 
in Palestine as a minority. History has 
taught them the futility of such a quest. 
For, in the Middle Ages, liberal Poland 
invited the Jews to take shelter within 
her borders, and to-day they are under 
the painful necessity of seeking homes 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Reed contends further that “the 
Jews that emigrate there will not go in 
the same spirit in which thousands of 
Europeans have sought our shores.” 
Hardly could he have found a broken 
reed less suitable to lean on. Not in the 
same spirit, indeed, will the Jews go to 
Palestine as the Europeans came to our 
shores. What was the motive of all but 
the earliest immigration into the United 
States? Economic opportunity in a rich 
land, self-interest, the desire to partici- 
pate in an industrial bonanza. The spirit 
that is urging Jews to go to Palestine 
is not this spirit. For the land is now 
barren and desolate. Its economic at- 
tractions are nil. The spirit that moves 
them is the spirit of the Puritans, of the 
Quakers, of the Huguenots, and of the 
other colonial non-conformists, who, in 
an age of individualism, sought freedom 
of conscience. And in the present social 
era, the Jew seeks freedom for his people, 
and an opportunity to express himself 
unhindered by physical force or by more 
subtle, though not less painful, social 
stigma. The group of Russian Jews who 
went to the waste lands of Palestine in 
1881 suffered the fate of our early 
settlers in Massachusetts and Virginia. 
Like them the “sons of Moses” and the 
“lovers of Zion” perished from starva- 
tion and fever. The immortal monu- 
ment they left behind is the eucalyptus 
tree, the Jew tree, the Arab calls it— 
that drained the malarial marshes for 
the later colonists. 

What are the other wicked plans of the 
Zionists for Palestine? They brought 
from Scotland a town planner of inter- 
national fame, Sir Patrick Geddes, “to 
draw plans for the reconstruction of 
Jerusalem * * * and for the de- 
velopment of Jaffa, Haifa, and other 
places.” Worse still, they are planning to 
develop the industrial resources of the 
land, which have remained neglected for 
centuries. They are planning to increase 
production at a time when the world 
sorely needs goods. They are planning 
to relieve Poland and Rumania of their 
“surplus” population. The Zionists aim 
to bring to Palestine the mechanics of 
civilization, sanitation, transportation, 
and education. The Zionists, under 


British auspices, are guilty of applying 
the methods that developed North Amer- 
ica and Australia. 

Mr. Reed bases a long list of griev- 
ances against Zionists on the personal 
opinion of an unnamed writer of a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian, reprinted 
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in Palestine, an unofficial paper, and un- 
related to the Zionist organization. This 
presumably irresponsible letter-writer 
states that “the Zionists require a pref- 
erence in the settlement of the waste and 
dead lands * * * and a priority 
in any concessions for public works on 
the development of the natural resources 
of Palestine.’ Aside from the very 
relevant and practical fact that the Brit- 
ish Government is in control of Palestine, 
and that what “Zionism requires” counts 
for naught except insofar as, in the 
opinion of the British authorities, the 
best interests of Palestine may be ad- 
vanced, Mr. Reed quite naively cites in 
destruction of his own argument the 
official statement of General Bols, as- 
suring even-handed justice to all the 
inhabitants. 

To refute the other charges, one 
need but quote Mr. Reed’s own state- 
ments made in another article. ‘In the 
Weekly Review he says, “Zionists do not 
wish equality of privilege for Christian, 
Arab, and Jew.” Elsewhere, however, 
he wrote “the Zionist organization has 
founded orphanages and hospitals that 
minister not to the Jew alone, but to 
Christian and Moslem alike, and it has 
brought to maintain them many women 
highly qualified for their work both by 
their spirit of devotion and their tech- 
nical training.”* Again, he contends in 
this article that “organized Jewish labor 
in Palestine has declared that only 
Hebrews shall be employed on public 
works.” And the irresponsible writer of 
the letter “reprinted in Palestine would 
require ‘adequate employment of Jews in 
constructing and operating any public 
works.’” What are the facts? Have 
the Jewish colonists at any time in the 
past thirty years actually conducted a 
“boycott on Arab labor”? Let Mr. Reed 
himself speak. In another article he 
stated that the Arabs have found em- 
ployment in the Jewish colonies to the 
extent of about one-third of the total 
population of the colonies. 

As evidence of the Arab opposition to 
Zionism, Mr. Reed cites the fact that in 
some cities there have been Arabs who 
paraded and demonstrated. These were 
instigated by political propagandists that 
opposed a British mandate and that be- 
came particularly vigorous immediately 
prior to the confirmation of the Balfour 
Declaration by the Prime Ministers at 
San Remo. And as a climax to these ef- 
forts of months to incite the Arabs 
against the Jews, Mr. Reed mentions a 
riot in which five Jews and four Arabs 
were killed. Through a sinister propa- 
ganda, the Arabs are being taught the 
methods of the Black Hundreds of 
Russia. Ten thousand times five have 
been slaughtered in Europe since the 
signing of the armistice. Wholesale 





*Yale Review, April, 1920. 


massacres of Jews to drive them out of 
Eastern Europe furnish a powerful mo- 
tive to emigrate which can not be 
stemmed by a few retail killings in 
Palestine. The tremendous pressure 
driving Jews out of Europe can not be 
met by the petty resistance to their im- 
migration into Palestine. 

These excesses in Palestine are de- 
plorable, but they do not reflect the 
sentiment of the masses. What is the true 
voice of the Arab? Does the absentee 
landlord, the effendi, the non-Pales- 
tinian Arab, who fears the deprivation 
of the privilege of exploiting the igno- 
rant peasant, of the right to farm taxes 
and to thrive on bakshish, speak for the 
large majority of Arabs in Palestine? 
The latter sent a protest against the 
anti-Jewish riots in Jerusalem to Gen- 
eral Bols. The representatives of eighty- 
two Arab villages sent this petition: 

We have the honor to express to you our 
protest and our demands be forwarded to 
the Peace Conference and to the British Gov- 
ernment. ? 

First to cancel the declaration and demon- 
stration of a few men in the cities of Palestine, 
especially Jerusalem and Jaffa. We, the under- 
signed, are the majority, in numbers seventy 
per cent. and in land and holdings (tenantry), 
ninety per cent. * * * 

We state further that there is no danger 
to public or private interests in Zionist immi- 
gration and that our mutual relations will be 
those of justice. 


The generous soul that vibrates with 


sympathy may with profit turn his at- 
tention from the few hundred thousand 
Arabs in Palestine who are being raised 
to higher Western standards of living 
by the operations of the Zionist organiza- 
tion. Let him look to the millions of 
Jews in benighted lands, repressed and 
thwarted, and of potential service to the 
world which enjoys the fruits of the 
labors of a Bergson, an Ehrlich, a Flex- 
ner, and a Jacques Loeb. Let his right- 
eous indignation be directed to secure 
for the Jews in Eastern Europe what the 
Balfour Declaration guarantees the Arabs 
in Palestine. Perhaps an altruist may 
find that it profits the Arabs more if he 
devotes his time, not to inciting them 
to riot in Palestine, but to developing 
them in the Hedjaz, Syria, and other 
Arab lands, many times as large as 
Palestine in area and in population, and 
richer in resources. 

It is a penny-wise social policy which 
attempts to allay the imaginary ills of 
a small group and to ignore the physical 
suffering of a greater group. Mr. Reed 
may with profit ponder the closing 
verses of the book of Jonah, “Thou hast 
pity on the gourd, for the which thou 
hast not labored nor madest it grow. 
And should I not spare that great city 
wherein are more than six score thou- 
sand persons?” 


ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


The Laodiceans 


“To the Angel of the Church of the Laodiceans write 
1 would thou wert cold or hot.” 


thou art neither hot nor cold. 


I know thy works, that 


E are the Laodiceans: we know not the ice nor the fire; 
We have never sprung to the edge of doom at the call of a brave desire; 
We have basked in the tepid noon-tides; we have drawn an even breath; 
We have never felt between our lips the savors of life or death. 


We are the Laodiceans, loved not by God nor man; 

We boast in our ease or riches, and take what praise we can; 

No love shall sear us with longing, no grief shall turn us to stone; 
We shall not dance to the pipes of Spring, nor answer to joy or moan. 


We are the Laodiceans: when God’s great summons came, 

Cleaving the hosts of living men, as with a line of flame, 

We were tossed aside like vagrant leaves at an idle wind’s behest, 

For we knew not the ways of battle, and we found not the ways of rest. 


We are the Laodiceans: we have slight fear of Hell, 

For even its master can not say, “Ye have done my bidding well.” 
And what for us would Heaven be, with its endless lift and range? 
We are doomed to a passionless limbo, that knows not life nor change. 


We are the Laodiceans: we care not for wrong nor right; 

We have no part in a world’s defense, no cause for which to fight; 

The fruits of the ground are sweet; we would rest in our garden-places, 
But God Himself shall drive us out, between the black star-spaces. 


We are the Laodiceans: our fight is with only those 

Who would send us to burning deserts, or whelm us in alien snows; 
We feel no lure of march nor flight; we taste not hope nor shame; 
And we die, in our visionless Eden, of a curse without a name. 


MARION CouTHOUY SMITH 
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Correspondence 


Retroactive Income Taxes 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have read with interest your very 
lucid editorial entitled “Stock Dividends 
Again.” More than two months ago I 
sought to point out what you now show 
in your editorial—that a second tax on 
past incomes is, in reality, either a tax 
on property or on that which has ceased 
to exist. Those incomes either have been 
spent or have become capital. It is in- 
conceivable that the Supreme Court 
would uphold a new tax on what no 
longer exists; and in so far as the past 
incomes have become capital, the tax 
would be a direct tax and void, because 
not apportioned among the States. The 
iniquity of the proposed tax is obvious 
for other reasons—its retroactiveness 
among them—but it has been a surprise 
to me that the very first conception of 
it was not killed by criticism as to its 
constitutionality. Instead of this I am 
informed by Mr. Rainey, its first pro- 
ponent in Congress, that practically his 
entire committee considers it legal; and 
I learn that the legal advisers of the 
Treasury Department, in the beginning 
at least, were of this opinion too. 

Some doubts, however, must have crept 
into Congressional minds on the subject, 
for another proponent of the same idea, 
Mr. Johnson of South Dakota, in his bill 
of April 27 for raising the bonus for 
soldiers, proposes a subterfuge to turn 
the Constitutional difficulty. He pro- 
poses to call his tax a tax on 1920 cur- 
rent income only, but to take up to 80 
per cent. of it, or of what he defines as 
its “war income,” using as a basis for 
his definition of ‘war income” the in- 
come, not of that year, but of the past 
years of 1917 to 1920. You had evi- 
dently not noticed this feature of our 
latest economic thought in Congress 
when you wrote your editorial, and I 
enclose correspondence that I have had 
with the Solicitor of Internal Revenue 
on that subject, which may be of interest 
to you. And Mr. Rainey has proposed a 
new bill in nearly identical terms with 
Mr. Johnson’s. To my mind, while these 
new bills purport to tax this year’s in- 
come, inasmuch as the rate of tax is 
based on the incomes of past years it is 
really another form of taxing a second 
time those past incomes. I believe such 
a tax as Mr. Johnson’s is not only void 
because as a tax on past incomes it is a 
tax on capital, but also because it violates 
the uniformity clause of the Constitution. 
If Mr. Johnson’s tax can be sustained, 
then by that same reasoning two per- 
sons, each having a hundred thousand 
dollars income in 1920, could be taxed on 
such incomes—the one just nothing at all 








because he happened to have no income 
in past years, and the other 80 per cent. 
solely because he did happen to have a 
large income in those other years. 

Surely this is not an income tax for 
1920 that complies with any reasonable 
view of the uniformity in taxation re- 
quired by the Constitution. Nor is it an 
income tax at all, since it is not really 
based on current income but on some- 
thing else. As well enact a tax on 1920 
incomes so-called and base the rate on 
people’s holdings of real estate. Would 
that be an income tax? I can not help 
thinking that these new measures are 
as obnoxious to the Constitution as Mr. 
Rainey’s original measure, and that both 
are so, notwithstanding the opinions of 
the legal advisers of the Treasury or Mr. 
Rainey’s committeemen. 

The whole bunus proposal looks at this 
time less likely to become law than it 
did—but it will not do to relax our 
vigilance in any respect, when a bonus 
bill has just passed the House by a 
large majority and with a retroactive 
provision for taxing the corporate right 
to declare stock dividends. 

CHARLES ROBINSON SMITH 

Glendale, Mass., June 4 


The Housing Problem 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In your editorial “A Cost-of-Living 
Exhibit” on May 8, you fail to bring out 
what seems to me the most significant 
reason for the striking contrast between 
the relatively small increase in house 
rents and the great increase in clothing 
costs, etc. 

Houses differ in one fundamental par- 
ticular from the great majority of com- 
modities which enter into commerce with 
sufficient freedom to establish ascertain- 
able market prices. In the case of cloth- 
ing and food and fuel, for example, the 
total stock on hand at any given time 
(actually or potentially on the market 
subject to sale and delivery for imme- 
diate use) is a fraction of the total an- 
nual production. In the case of houses, 
as in the case of diamonds and gold, the 
stock in existence, and potentially sal- 
able for immediate use to any buyer who 
offers an advance on the current market 
price, is enormously greater than the 
normal annual production, or even of any 
possible annual production under any 
conceivable stimulus. 

A rising cost of production with any 
commodity of course tends to check ad- 
ditions to the stock on hand until the 
demand so outruns the supply as to raise 
the market price to meet the production 
cost. But while the effect is relatively 
prompt on the market price of those ar- 
ticles of which the stock on hand is 
quickly exhausted by actual consumption 
when the rate of production falls off, 
the readjustment is inevitably slow in the 


case of such things as houses, of which 
the quantity in existence and potentially 
on the market enormously exceeds the 
annual production. The market price 
commanded by new houses can not 
greatly outrun the market price of simi- 
lar houses already existing, and to pro- 
duce a given percentage of increase in 
the average market price of all existing 
marketable houses—the accumulated pro- 
duction of many years—the shortage 
must be much longer continued, or more 
acute, or both, than in the case of ordi- 
nary commodities. 

Except in so far as the increased cost 
of production is very temporary, there ap- 
pears to be no escape from the economic 
necessity of acquiescing in the accrual of 
a stupendously large “unearned incre- 
ment” for the owners of the existing 
houses, until the market price and rental 
value of houses, old and new, shall have 
risen to the point where it catches up with 
the cost of production. The unfairness, 
the “profiteering,” of such a _ process 
rankles, and this helps to retard the re- 
luctant raising of purchase price and 
rentals even under the stimulus of acute 
and increasing shortage. 

The human hardships and social dam- 
age which are wrought by such a short- 
age of housing, long continued, are for 
the community far more serious than 
the mere fact of the economic injustice 
of the “unearned increment” received by 
those who happen to be house owners. 
The housing shortage is one of the worst 
of all the evil results of inflation, because 
it combines slowness of price adjustment, 
on account of the relatively great stock 
potentially on the market, with great 
hardship while the shortage lasts. 

In case of commodities whose market 
price responds violently to relative 
changes in supply and demand, making 
for spasmodic fluctuations in price, the 
interests of the community are served 
by devices which promptly apply the 
brakes to soaring or to plunging prices. 
In the case of houses the adjustment of 
price is naturally so slow that any de- 
liberate efforts of the community should 
be in the.direction of accelerating the 
required adjustment, whether on a ris- 
ing or a falling market. To retard the 
process of adjusting house values to the 
cost of production by “anti-profiteering” 
efforts on the part of a community suf- 
fering from acute housing shortage is 
to play the part of those conservatives 
who were once defined as “they who re- 
main in hot water lest they be scalded.” 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 

Brookline, Mass., June 1 

[Mr. Olmsted treats the supply side 
of the housing problem; the editorial re- 
lated to the demand side, “the way in 
which an increasing volume of money 
operates to raise prices.” Eds. THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW. | 
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Book Reviews 


A New History of the French 
Revolution 


Tue Frencu Revotution: A Stupy 1n De- 
mocracy. By Nesta H. Webster. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

N OST histories of the French Revolu- 
! tion inspire either enthusiasm or 
indignation, or, it may be, a mixture of 
both. Mrs. Webster’s new history in- 
spires rather, and is intended to inspire, 
a sort of cool disgust. The odd circum- 
stance is that she gets this effect not 
as an enemy but as a champion of the 
popular cause. Her argument is, in brief, 
as follows: The King knew what the 
people wanted and was prepared to give 
it to them; but at the critical moment 
various groups of conspirators inter- 
fered violently and thwarted both the 
royal and the popular will. Mrs. Web- 
ster divides the conspirators into four 
main groups: (1) those who sought to 
change the dynasty of France and put 
the Duc d’Orléans (Philippe Egalité) 
on the throne; (2) the Subversives, 
affiliated with Spartacus-Weishaupt and 
the Illuminati of Bavaria, who attacked 
all religion and government, fomented 
class hatred, and held out the promise 
of unlimited loot; (3) those who worked 
in the interests of Prussia; (4) the 
English revolutionaries who aimed to 
overthrow the Governments both of 
France and England. Only the fourth 
of these intrigues may be said to have 
failed outright. Prussia succeeded in 
breaking the Franco-Austrian alliance 
and this became the point of departure 
for her increasing domination. The 
Orléanists triumphed in the Revolution 
of 1830. As for the Subversives with 
their dangerous secrets for imposing 
the will of a fanatical and highly organ- 
ized minority upon a passive and unor- 
ganized majority, one can trace their 
activities without any change in the 
underlying theory—and it is a chief 
merit of Mrs. Webster that she brings 
out clearly this connection—from Jaco- 
bins of the eighteenth century to Bol- 
shevists of the twentieth. 

There were the instigators (who re- 
mained in the background), the agita- 
tors, the instruments. Mrs. Webster ad- 
mits popular participation in the taking 
of the Bastille and in the Tenth of 
August, but in general, as in the Sep- 
tember Massacres, the people were 
either mere instruments or passive spec- 
tators. “I am convinced,” she says, 
“that the day will come when the world, 
enlightened by the principles of true 
democracy, will recognize that the 
French Revolution was not an advance 
towards democracy but a directly anti- 
democratic and reactionary movement, 


that it was not a struggle for liberty 
but an attempt to strangle liberty at its 
birth; the leaders will then be seen in 
their true colors as the cruelest enemies 
of the people, and the people, no longer 
condemned for their ferocity, will be 
pitied as the victims of a gigantic con- 
spiracy.” 

Mrs. Webster’s justification of the 
heart of the people is, one can not help 
reflecting, more or less at the expense of 
its head. Had it not been for the pro- 
digious gullibility of great masses of 
persons, the formidable secrets that she 
describes for inciting tumults in the in- 
terests of a few conspirators would have 
been of no avail. She herself speaks in 
one place of “the amazing credulity of 
the Parisians” and in another of “the 
amazing credulity of the country people.” 

The truth is that neither the good nor 
the evil of a movement like the French 
Revolution emanates spontaneously from 
the people. It is all a question of leader- 
ship; and the one serious doubt about 
democracy is whether it can show suffi- 
cient critical discrimination in the choice 
of its leaders. Now, the Revolution was, 
on the whole, singularly unlucky in its 
leaders. Mirabeau and Danton, who 
had practical sagacity, were venal volup- 
tuaries. Those who were upright, like 
Louis XVI himself and many of his 
counsellors, and who yet allowed the 
Revolution to drift into anarchy, suffered 
from something even graver than the 
lack of practical sagacity. They were 
made ineffective by their acceptance of 
some of the very principles that led to 
this anarchy and which, in the earlier 
stages of their application, seem to Mrs. 
Webster so admirable. Croker speaks 
of “the King’s unfortunate monomania 
that no blow should be struck in his de- 
fense.” This monomania is not unrelated 
to the growing belief not only that the 
will of the people is sovereign but is iden- 
tical with its shifting caprice, for exam- 
ple, with the will of a Parisian mob. 
If the King and his counsellors had not 
been thus touched by the new philosophy, 
the “whiff of grapeshot” would not 
have come before 1790 at the latest and 
there would have been no reign of 
Terror. 

In general, Mrs. Webster does not put 
sufficient emphasis on the philosophic 
aspect of the Revolution. She has writ- 
ten an interesting and ingenious survey 
from her own special angle, but one can 
not help feeling that the angle is a some- 
what narrow one. At times she seems 
almost to reduce the Revolution to the 
proportions of a dynastic intrigue. She 
does not make us feel sufficiently that, 
more than any previous revolution, it 
must be judged as a movement of ideas 
—nay more, as the dawn of a new re- 
ligion or sham religion. She is quite 
right in seeing one continuous move- 
ment from Spartacus-Weishaupt to 


Lenin; but we shall never understand 
the power of these men if we regard 
them simply as “subversives.” In their 
own eyes and those of their followers 
they are, as she herself points out, 
“idealists.” The enthusiasm they in- 
spire is due, above all, to their appeal to 
the type of imagination that one may 
call, in opposition to the “moral imagi- 
nation” of which Burke speaks, Arcadian. 
One should make large allowance for the 
idyllic element in the psychology of 
the terrorist. It seems incredible that 
Robespierre and St. Just should have 
hoped by wholesale massacre to bring 
the real France, which was too rich and 
populous, into line with the Sparta of 
their dreams. Unfortunately scarcely 
anything is incredible in those who, in 
pursuit of some “ideal” conjured up by 
the Arcadian imagination, have once al- 
lowed their logic and emotions to part 
company with common sense. In spite 
of the accumulated experience of a cen- 
tury as to the upshot of revolutionary 
Utopias, Mr. Bertrand Russell has just 
been setting forth, in the columns of the 
Liberator, an “ideal” that is as absurd 
in theory and would prove at least as 
sanguinary in practice as that of Robes- 
pierre and St. Just. 

The Revolution abolished innumerable 
partial evils and accomplished innumer- 
able partial goods. It is still possible, 
however, to doubt, not merely on tra- 
dition but on purely psychological 
grounds, whether this movement was 
right at the very centre. Carlyle, whom 
Mrs. Webster, like most other recent 
writers on the subject, disparages, puts 
the issue squarely: “Alas, no, M. Roux! 
A Gospel of Brotherhood, not according 
to any of the Four old Evangelists, and 
calling on men to repent, and amend each 
his own wicked existence, that they 
might be saved; but a Gospel rather, as 
we often hint, according to a new Fifth 
Evangelist, Jean-Jacques, calling on men 
to amend each the whole world’s wicked 
existence, and be saved by making the 
Constitution.” 

According to Mrs. Webster, England 
was preserved from the French anarchy 
and ruin not only by the statesmanship 
of Pitt and eloquence of Burke but by 
the sound common sense of the English 
people. She might have added by the 
influence of religion, especially by the 
Methodist and Evangelical movements, 
These movements were marked by 
plenty of the new emotionalism, but at 
all events they did not encourage the 
individual to shift the burden of moral 
responsibility, to make “Society his 
glittering bride, and airy hopes his chil- 
dren.” At present, if we are to judge 
from the article by the Bishop of Here- 
ford in the Edinburgh Review of last 
January, the drift of an important sec- 
tion of the Anglican clergy is towards 
Socialism. 
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Study and Fable 


An Imperrect Motner. By J. D. Beresford. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
TAMARISK TOWN. 3y Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
New York: E, P. Dutton and Company. 

HE deadly limitation of the kind of 

realism that tries to record fact 
without interpreting it is that it so soon 
runs short of facts. The only story a 
man knows with literal knowledge is his 
own. Or there may be some single per- 
son or type outside himself who is so 
intimate a part of his consciousness and 
his experience as to belong to his story 
almost as he himself belongs to it. Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser knows Mr. Dreiser, 
esse and posse (no great range) ; and he 
knows a woman of whom Sister Carrie is 
the earliest and best embodiment. When 
he has set forth the beings and surround- 
ings and doings of those two (as he did 
long ago), he is done. Thereafter he can 
only deal in variation and caricature. 
That is his sad fate, and we oughtn’t to 
keep twitting him on it. So it is witha 
number of his English contemporaries, 
J. D. Beresford, for example. He wrote 
three novels about one Jacob Stahl—an 
amazingly intimate and absorbing chron- 
icle of a fellow-being who, we never 
doubted for a moment, was in everything 
that mattered the author himself. Jacob 
pleased us, or held us, primarily, I think, 
because while he was not a noble hero of 
the antiquated Victorian strain, he was 
not, either, the feeble wordy esthetic 
drifter of a later model. He had a pref- 
erence for decency and even an instinct 
for conduct. So has the son of “An 
Imperfect Mother.” Stephen Kirkwood 
is a Jacob Stahl mutatis mutandis, a good 
solid youth of lower middle class who 
after a touch of public school training 
chooses to go in for the solid unpreten- 
tious career of building contractor. 

But this is the record of “a life un- 
folding under a definite influence.” In 
fact, we are here observing a Jacob, or a 
Stephen, in a frankly psychoanalytical 
light, especially in relation to the in- 
fluence of his mother. And in order to 
give saliency to this study, Stephen is 
provided with a mother extraordinary, a 
mother modern and temperamental. We 
are to suppose that she married Stephen’s 
good little father out of cussedness; that 
she bore marriage and motherhood with 
tolerably good grace for twenty years; 
and that she then fell madly in love with 
one Threlfall, cathedral organist and 
ravager of hearts. After coolly discuss- 
ing this with Stephen, now a boy of 
seventeen, she leaves him and her poor 
little devoted husband, and her two grown 
prigs of daughters, and goes off with 
her Threlfall to “live her own life.” 
Years later, long after the death of the 
poor little husband, Stephen finds his 
mother in London, a successful minor 
figure of the theatre; married to her 


Threlfall, who has also succeeded; and 
ornament of a gay little upper-Bohemian 
society. Something of the old spell of 
almost passionate affection is rewoven 
between them. But another influence 
which at its birth has had much to do 
with their first parting is now deepened 
and confirmed. The imperfect mother at 
last transcends her nature by yielding 
Stephen to his predestined mate. It is 
an easy enough book to read; but there 
is nothing much to carry away from it, 
except the impression of an experienced 
chronicler rehandling his materials in 
the light of an “idea.” Stephen’s self- 
expressive mother is the new figure; but 
only new as a subject for Mr. Beresford; 
and, on the whole, rather outside his 
special realistic scene. 

The “new novel” of England (aside 
from its public-school and country-house 
department) deals almost exclusively 
with the British middle-class provincial, 
either at home or in London—the Clay- 
hangers and the Jacob Stahls. Mony- 
penny of “Tamarisk Town” is a Clay- 
hanger robed in romance. His maker 
belongs to a group later and less stand- 
ardized than Mr. Beresford’s. In this 
book, as in “The Challenge to Sirius,” 
Sheila Kaye-Smith strikes a richer imag- 
inative note than Mr. Beresford, or any 
of his contemporaries except Hugh Wal- 
pole, has been capable of. Veracity is of 
no consequence to this writer except as 
a means of interpretation. Nor is she 
content with the dry conversational 
cleverness of the pseudo-recorders. She 
uses language not as a set of counters but 
as a plastic medium. She has a power of 
description not less eloquent than that of 
Eden Phillpotts, and free from his tend- 
ency to lapse into a sort of hypnotic 
drone. 

In the hollow of the hills that, to the North, 
melted into the Sussex Weald and, to the 
South, broke and crumbled into the sea, Mar- 
lingate lay with the green of the tamarisks haz- 
ing its streets. The town itself was a tumble 
of blacks and reds, a mass of broken colors 
flung between the hills, into the little scoop be- 
tween the woods and the sea. It lay there like 
a thing flung down, heaped and broken, rolling 
to the very edge of the waves, and held from 
falling into them only by its thick, battered 
Town Wall. . 

A mist usually hung over it, the webbing and 
clotting of its sea breezes as their spindrift met 
the homely things of its atmosphere—the grey 
hearth-smoke, the stewing heat of the town’s 
crooked ways, the dews that refreshed the 
tamarisks at night. There was nearly always 
this fog of smoke and spray over Marlingate, 
melting its reds through purple into the deep, 
dancing blue of the sea; only now and then the 
colors came out clearly, blocks of blacks and 
red, with slashes and slices of white, and the 
old grey mouldings of church and Town Hall 
with their battlemented windows. Then the 
weather-wise spoke of rain, and those wise in 
other ways than the weather’s, saw in the town 
a queer, changeling beauty, as if it lay between 
the hills a fairy’s town. A wind would rise 
and shake in the woods, and blow down Fish 
Street and High Street to the sea; and the 
sighing waves would answer the sighing trees, 
and roar and cry to each other over the little 


red town that divided them, deep calling to 
deep, eternity calling to eternity across time. 


So runs the prelude, with Monypenny, 
the solitary, watching from his window 
in Gun Garden House, feeling the men- 
ace of nature, of the woods and sea about 
to regain their own, of himself and 
Marlingate already “pledged to a divine 
destruction.” 

Monypenny of Marlingate, in his 
grave and white-haired youth, imposes 
himself as a personal force upon his fel- 
low-townsmen. He plans and achieves 
prosperity for the little fishing town 
through transformation into a fashion- 
able resort, carefully protected from 
trippers and all cheap lures for cheap 
people. Then love comes to him and 
cheats him; and to avenge himself 
against fate he sets about the slow de- 
struction of that which he has created. 
As mayor he is able insidiously to effect 
the vulgarization of the place; and in the 
end he perishes, by a frankly poetic jus- 
tice, at the hands of the mob he has 
turned loose to the ruin of his once be- 
loved town. The tale has something of 
the magic of style and of mood which be- 
longed to Stevenson’s fragmentary “Weir 
of Hermiston”; and as it is a work of 
imagination we need have relatively 
small fear of later and paler imitations 
or variants of the same product by the 
same hand. I can think of rereading 
this book; for me it has the glamour of 
true story-telling, the creative reality 
which is so dismally absent from most 
studies of fact. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Admiral Fisher Speaks 
His Mind 

MemorIES AND Recorps. By the Admiral of 

the Fleet, Lord Fisher, in two volumes, 

with portraits and illustrations. Vol. I, 

Memories. Vol II, Recorps. New York: 

George H. Doran Company. 

HESE are books, as the author ad- 
, mits, “without plan or sequence’— 
so many lightning flashes of wit, scorn, 
indignation, admiration, and ambition. 
One imagines a hale and hearty old man 
walking up and down the floor, thunder- 
ing and sputtering, while the rapt stenog- 
rapher works—from time to time shying 
letters and documents at her, partly to 
ballast the recitation, partly to see her 
duck her pretty head. Anecdote, official 
report, character sketch, apt quotation, 
hint of literary and religious preferences 
are a glittering woof woven into the warp 
of solid naval history. And the gaudy 
fabric has coherence and charm of its 
own sort. One feels the great person- 
ality behind an often fantastic rhetoric. 

When Admiral Fisher became First 
Sea Lord in 1904, he celebrated his 
advent by scrapping 160 obsolete ships, 
and discharging 6,000 unnecessary me- 
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chanics. Long an advocate of speed and 
the big gun, he reorganized the fleet on 
the basis of dreadnoughts and battle 
cruisers. He stopped the dispersion of 
the fleet, assembling most of it in home 
waters, and keeping it in constant readi- 
ness for action. In 1902 he had dem- 
ocratized the training of officers through 
the establishment of the College at Os- 
borne. In 1907 he completed this work 
by making promotion open throughout 
the naval ranks. He foresaw the sub- 
marine menace, predicted the war with 
Germany to the year, advocated in vain 
a proper provision of sea mines, intro- 
duced the turbine engine and fuel oil. He 
reduced the time of building battleships 
from three years to one. With volcanic 
energy he combined adroitness. He not 
merely discharged the 6,000 workmen 
made superfluous by scrapping useless 
ships, but also found them jobs. With 
the keenest sense for matériel, he never 
lost touch with the greater issues of 
strategy. When he retired in 1910, he 
left as his monument the modern Brit- 
ish Navy. 

He had become an enfant terrible. The 
office admirals hated him. The pacifists 
shuddered at him. Had he not advocated 
“boiling oil’? at a Hague Conference, and 
advised “Copenhagening” the German 
fleet? Yet the people knew his worth, 
and so did the young navy. October 30, 
1914, two months after war broke out, 
he was recalled to his old post of First 
Sea Lord. Three days after his appoint- 
ment came news of the disaster off Cor- 
onel. Fisher launched the only Nelsonic 
stroke of the war. He sent Sturdee’s 
battle cruisers to sea with the repair 
gangs aboard, and on December 8, Von 
Spee’s squadron was annihilated off the 
Falklands. Nothing less than the con- 
trol of the seas was involved in the de- 
cision. A prolonged chase of Von Spee 
would have seriously weakened the North 
Sea fleet, while by the simple process of 
dispersing his cruisers as commerce de- 
stroyers, England’s sea traffic might have 
been crippled. On this single conclu- 
sive fight of the war the Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Poetry, Sir Herbert Warren, 
fairly beat the punning record, and in 
Latin, as follows, Merserat Exz-Spe 
Spem, rediit spes, mergitur ex-spes, 
which congratulatory verse may be ren- 
dered: “Von Spee sunk the Good Hope. 
Hope revived. Von Spee is sunk hope- 
lessly.” 

In his six months of control, Lord 
Fisher planned a great armada of 612 
vessels to seize the Baltic and effect a 
Russian landing in Pomerania, laid 
down the gigantic, lightly armored battle 
cruisers—the so-called “Irish ships,” 
made good the deficiency in submarines, 
and prepared gunboats for the Mesopo- 
tamian campaign. He resigned in May, 
1915, when he found the navy was to be 





seriously expended in the futile cam- 
paign at the Dardanelles, but continued 
to do great work as Chairman of the 
Board of Invention and Research. 

He would himself be the first to admit 
that his loss to the Admiralty was irre- 
parable. Small defensive ideas, theories 
of attrition dominated by the naval 
strategy of England, and the fiasco of 
Jutland were a necessary consequence of 
lack of energy and imagination. And 
the only man in England who could have 
supplied that imagination and energy 
was the septuagenarian Admiral Fisher. 
Again, we have his word for it, and the 
joke of it is that he is perfectly right. 
“Passive pressure” to be sure brought 
the German fleet ignominiously to Scapa, 
but it also prolonged the war by two or 
three unnecessary years. And what if 
the German fleet had been “Copenhag- 
ened” in 1910? 

John Arbuthnot Fisher’s prodigious 
energy and zest for life were lucky in 
finding early opportunity. At 13, in 1854, 
the last living Captain of Nelson joined 
with Nelson’s niece to get him a mid- 
shipman’s appointment. From 15 to 19 
he shared in the China War, at 19 he 
was in acting command of a small vessel. 
“TI entered the navy penniless, friendless, 
and forlorn. While my messmates were 
having jam, I had to go without. While 
their stomachs were full, mine was often 
empty. I have always had to fight like 
hell, and fighting like hell has made me 
what I am.” 

One keeps going in such a life only 
through abundant toughness and humor 
and sentiment. Admiral Fisher has 
these qualities super-abundantly. In the 
sixties he would vary the responsibility 
for the British Navy by dancing all 
night. He openiy yearns for America 
because the land of the Summer Girl 
which may be secured in Midwinter at 
Palm Beach need not be relinquished 
till Midsummer at Bar Harbor. He re- 
joices in the American ship’s barber who 
propitiated an impatient client by asking 
him if he were leaving the ship. Ad- 
miral Fisher’s gift for comradeship 
makes him an admirable portraitist. 
King Edward is drawn to the life, in his 
beautiful considerateness, slightly tinged 
with fussiness. “He had the Heavenly 
gift of Proportion and Perspective.” 
Even more vivid are the sketches of sea- 
men. Absent-minded Lord Kelvin, enter- 
ing immaculately dressed with his 
trousers neatly carried on his arm, is un- 
forgettable. One loves the unnamed ad- 
miral who because torpedoes were not 
known in his youth declined to bother 
about them in his old age. He was prob- 
ably the same one who being torpedoed 
thrice in manceuvres by a submarine and 
requested by the young commander to 
withdraw, simply signalled in return 
“You be damned.” But the obscure por- 


traits are even better, and an antholo- 
gist could make a handsome gleaning. 
There is no dull moment in the two 
volumes. As epilogue we may choose a 
letter to a friend which has bearings on 
navy matters both sides of the water. 


March 27, 1918. 
My dear Blank, 

It has been a most disastrous war for one 
simple reason—that our navy, with a sea 
supremacy quite unexampled in the history of 
the world (we are five times stronger than 
the enemy) has been relegated into being a 
“subsidiary service”. What crashes we have 
had! 

Tirpitz—Sunk 
Joffre—Stranded 
Kitchener—Drowned 
Lord French— | 
Lord Jellicoe— 
Lord Devenport— 
Fisher—Marooned 

* * * 


Made Viscounts 


Heaven bless you! I am here walking 10 
miles a day! and eating my heart out! 
And a host of minor prophets promoted. 
(We don’t shoot now! we promote!) 
Yours, etc., 
FISHER. 


Suggestions for a Far 
Eastern Policy 


Have WE A Far EAsterN Poticy? By ‘> 1arles 
H. Sherrill. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

ascend of Mr. Sherrill’s book is 

not suggested by its title, and deals 

with matters which have no political im- 

plications—with the flora of the Ha- 

waiian Islands, with Japanese umbrellas, 
footwear, lanterns, street games, chry- 
santhemum shows, and private gardens. 

Upon these topics Mr. Sherrill writes en- 

tertainingly and with artistic apprecia- 

tion, but without adding much of sub- 
stantial value to what is already common 
knowledge. 

As to whether the United States has 

a definite Far Eastern policy, a negative 

is not distinctly asserted but is clearly 

implied. At any rate our author pre- 
sents us with one of his own which he 
considers worthy of adoption by our 

Government. Shortly stated, it is as 

follows: That the United States should 

refrain from:all opposition to Japan’s ex- 
pansion north and west upon the conti- 
nent of Asia, that is, in the regions of 

Manchuria, Mongolia, and Siberia; that, 

in return, Japan should agree to aban- 

don her southeasterly development and 
transfer the Caroline and Marshall 

Islands to international control or to ad- 

ministration by Australia; and, thirdly, 

that Japan, Australia, and the United 

States should jointly guarantee the in- 

dependence of the Philippines. This 

plan, he says, “ought to satisfy all four 
parties concerned, assure peace in the 

Pacific, progress for American trade in 

codperation with Japan, and add another 

star of altruistic achievement to the 
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American escutcheon.” At what point 
the American altruism enters it is a little 
difficult to see, unless it is deemed a 
laudable philanthropy that Japan be per- 
mitted to secure an increase of her po- 
litical and commercial interests at the ex- 
pense, or, at any rate, without regard to 
the wishes of, China and Russia. The be- 
lief that, from such a policy, progress for 
American trade in the Far East would be 
promoted is evidently founded upon a 
confidence that Japan will reverse all her 
former practices and permit the na- 
tionals of other Powers to trade upon 
equal terms with her own subjects in 
regions over which she has dominant 
political influence or control. 

Mr. Sherrill also refers to another Far 
Eastern policy for the United States, 
first put forward by him in 1915, ac- 
cording to which the Philippine Islands 
should be exchanged for European pos- 
sessions in the Caribbean Sea. He says 
that he has received many expressions 
of approval of this plan, but he does not 
dwell upon it to the extent of explaining 
whether or not this would mean the 
abandonment by the United States of 
all efforts to exercise an influence, politi- 
cal or commercial, in the Orient. 

Without stopping further to consider 
these attempts at constructive states- 
manship, we may turn to some of the 
other points made by Mr. Sherrill. The 
strategical importance to the United 
States of the Hawaiian Islands is prop- 
erly emphasized. By the possession of 
Jaluit, on one of the Marshall Islands, 
attention is called to the fact that Japan 
obtains a naval base some fourteen hun- 
dred miles nearer to Hawaii, and there- 
fore to California, than she had previ- 
ously possessed. Of Japan’s determina- 
tion to control Shantung, Mr. Sherrill 
says: 

It means an eleventh-hour decision to pre- 
vent the passage into white hands of that last 
remnant of Asia which fronted on the Japan 
dominated waters, the waters so vital to the 
island race living in their midst... . If I 
were Japanesc, I would loosen my hold on 
Shantung at the same time that the French, 
English, and Russians relinquish their acquisi- 
tions of Chinese territory, and not a minute 
sooner . . . If Japan had not taken over Ger- 
many’s rights in Shantung . . . then one of 
the usual European annexers would surely have 
stepped in just as England did into Wei-hai- 
wei, or Russia into Manchuria after the Japa- 
nese defeat of China, and annexed it. At the 
date of this writing I firmly believe that China 
will receive back far more of Shantung from 
the Japanese than she would have gotten had 
the English or French occupied the German 
holdings there. 

Mr. Sherrill is of course entitled to hold 
such personal opinions as these, but they 
surely must have been formed in igno- 
rance or disregard of eccurrences in 
China and Korea since 1905. How little 
Mr. Sherrill appreciates Chinese national 
sentiment is shown by his description 
of the recent “student movement” in 
China as “a pettish outburst against a 


stronger race by one whose childish be- 
havior confesses its helplessness to em- 
ploy more manly methods of national pro- 
test.” 

Mr. Sherrill is convinced that the Fili- 
pinos are not yet qualified for full self- 
government, and that an independent 
Philippine republic, unprotected by some 
strong Power, would not long endure, and 
might, indeed, prove a serious menace to 
a peaceful Pacific. 

Japan’s record in Korea he reviews 
with complaisance and even commenda- 
tion. 

W. W. WILLOUGHBY 


The Run of the Shelves 


Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 





THe Strancer. By Arthur Bullard. 

Macmillan. 

A new novel by the author 
who, as “Albert Edwards,” wrote 
“A Man’s World” and “Comrade 
Yetta.” 


SWINBURNE AS I Knew Him. By Coul- 
son Kernahan. Lane. 

Beginning the process of “un- 
freezing” Swinburne—strange as it 
seems that anything glacial should 
be connected with his name. 


Tue Irish Case, BEFORE THE CourT OF 
Pusiic Opinion. By P. Whitwell 
Wilson, American correspondent of 
the London Daily News. Revell. 

Written at the request of Amer- 
icans, to refute the theory of the 

Sinn Fein that anything about Ire- 

land by an Englishman is “propa- 

ganda,” but by a Sinn Feiner be- 
comes “facts.” 


Simsapus: Lonpon; THE AMERICAN 
Navy 1n Evrope. By John Langdon 
Leighton. Holt. 

“Simsadus” was Admiral Sims’s 
cable address. The book describes 
our naval participation from the 
point of view of American naval 
headquarters. 











T would be hard to think of a more 

appropriate and more interesting 
special collection of books for a public 
library than that of New Bedford, which 
has filled a large number of its shelves 
with books about whales and the whale 
fisheries. Books, pamphlets, whalers’ 
log-books, and pictures make up the col- 
lection, which is listed and described in 
a bibliography whose mere items are 
fascinating to read. There is Lorrin 
Andrews’ treatise (with Hawaiian im- 
print) entitled “Sabbath Whaling; or, 


Is it Right to Take Whales on the 
Sabbath?”—which one may imagine a 
Yankee skipper answering with, “Yes, 
provided you take Right whales.” There 
is the “Narrative of the most extraordi- 
nary and distressing shipwreck of the 
whale-ship Essex * * * which was 
attacked and finally destroyed by a large 
spermaceti whale in the Pacific ocean,” 
published in 1821. And there is so mod- 
ern an item as “Whale Meat and Hoov- 
erism.” The bibliography is illustrated, 
notably with a half-tone of the fine statue 
of the Whaleman, which stands before 
the New Bedford Public Library, with 
its motto: “A dead whale or a stove 
boat.” 


“Talks with T. R.” from the diaries 
of John J. Leary, Jr. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company) is an unusually interesting 
book. It is a really valuable book. It is 
certain to be read; it deserves to be read. 
But it should certainly not be read alone. 
The Roosevelt of these papers is real, but 
partial; he is a reporter’s Roosevelt, a 
Roosevelt cast in type-metal. The Roose- 
velt of the Autobiography is not this 
Roosevelt; he is only his brother. Still 
less is the Roosevelt of the letters to the 
children Mr. Leary’s T. R.; he is only 
his cousin. It is what we may call with- 
out any malice the Cashel Byron attitude 
of Mr. Roosevelt that is conspicuous in 
Mr. Leary’s pages, and the style is like 
the splitting of kindling wood. Some- 
times a match is put to the kindlings. 
There is much plain sense and much more 
plain speaking; the certainty is char- 
acteristic, the vigor is stimulating, the 
sincerity is unquestionable. Mr. Roose- 
velt copies and enacts nobody else; a 
cynic might suggest that he sometimes 
copies or enacts T. R. The author of the 
book had done well to omit certain viru- 
lent assaults on living Americans, notably 
President Wilson. At the time of utter- 
ance these words may have been excus- 
able, but their publication after Mr. 
Roosevelt’s death and before Mr. Wil- 
son’s is a matter which even the admirers 
of Mr. Roosevelt and the adversaries of 
President Wilson may permit themselves 
to regret. Allusion is made to the 
“nseudo-Americanism of Wilson.” Wil- 
son is a “selfish, dishonest politician” ; 
he “never had an ideal in his life.” “I 
despise the man, and dislike his policies 
to the point of hate.” The motto “de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum’” would seem to 
have its correlative, indeed its condi- 
tion and occasion, in the silent formula, 
“a mortuis nil nisi bonum.” One should 
not fire from behind a tomb; the shelter 
is too manifest. What Mr. Roosevelt 
now feels, if his mind still acts, no one 
can say. But it is at least permitted to 
the generous and the loyal to hope that 
he left vindictiveness on the meaner side 
of the grave, that he has risen to a point 
of view from which his charity can in- 
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clude in its enlarging circle all his fel- 
low-citizens, even that citizen in whose 
hands rests for the moment the pilotage 
of the Republic. 


Professor Horatio S. White, of Har- 
vard, the literary executor of the late 
Willard Fiske, Librarian of Cornell, is 
continuing the series of volumes drawn 
from the latter’s posthumous papers. 
The first of these was “Chess Tales and 
Chess Miscellanies,” which appeared in 
1912. The present volume, “The Editor” 
(Badger), is the first of three to be 
printed under the general title, “Memo- 
rials of Willard Fiske,” and is just out. 
It is made up of selections from Mr. 
Fiske’s editorial work on the Syracuse, 
N. Y., daily Journal, from 1863 to 1865, 
and will be followed by “The Traveller” 
and “The Lecturer,” and finally by a 
biography. 


At this moment when the whole pro- 
cess of bookmaking is even more beset 
with difficulties in France than here, it 
is most creditable on the part of the 
Plon-Nourit house to begin a series of 
cheap but well-printed books whose con- 
tents is of more than passing worth. The 
“Bibliothéque Plon,” 16mo, paper-cov- 
ered volumes of from 200 to 250 pages, 
began appearing last winter, at the low 
price of two francs, and fourteen have 
so far been issued, with two additional 
volumes each month. Among the authors 
represented are Paul Bourget; the new 
academician, Henry Bordeaux; the late 
Paul Margueritte, Mistral, and Dos- 
toievsky. The two newest volumes are 
“Le Chévre d’Or,” by Paul Aréne, the 
Provencal poet who died in 1896, a tale 
of passionate love told with all the verve 
of a meridional; and “Jeanne d’Arc,” one 
of M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s best pot-boil- 
ing productions, a condensation and re- 
hash of the octavo and quarto which 
he published ten years ago through 
Hachette. If M. Hanotaux was sent last 
month as a special ambassador to the 
Jeanne d’Arc canonization ceremonies at 
Rome, it was largely due to association 
of his name through these volumes with 
that of the new saint. 


Poe books continue to 
France. Since we noticed in this column 
a few weeks ago Fontainas’s “Vie 
d’Edgar Poe,” even a more acknowledged 
specialist, Professor Emile Lauvriére, 
has come forward with another volume, 
his third, devoted to “one of the most 
popular authors of the whole world,” as 
he styles him. “Edgar Poe: Contes et 
Poésies” (Paris: La Renaissance du 
Livre) opens with an Introduction which 
is a résumé of M. Lauvriére’s two previ- 
ous volumes—‘Edgar Poe, sa Vie et 
son Oeuvre” (Paris: Alcan, 1904) and 
“Edgar Poe” (Paris: Bloud and Gay, 
1911), “scientific studies of the poet,” 


appear in 


as he describes them. The publisher of 
the present volume also issues a series 
entitled “Les Cent  Chefs-d’ceuvre 
Etrangers,” which contains a neat little 
volume of Poe, some 150 pages of prose 
and 30 of poetry. While the peculiar 
aroma of the Tales is fairly well pre- 
served in translation, the same is not true 
of the poetry, as M. Lauvriére is the first 
to admit. “To Helen,” “Eldorado,” and 
“The Raven” lose half of their inde- 
scribable charm in French, and “The 
Bells” presented such difficulties that 
M. Lauvriére has left it severely alone. 

Sending us his book, Professor Lauv- 
riére gives us these “three chief reasons 
why Poe exerts such an influence in 
France”: 

The first is that, however morbid he may 
be, he reasons, and most educated Frenchmen 
like reasoning. The second lies in the fact 
that his fantasticality reached us at the very 
moment when that sort of thing had a vogue 
in France. The third is because he had a good 
translator—Baudelaire—who was fascinated by 
him and had the public attention at that mo- 
ment. It should be noted, too, that it is the 
prose of Poe which has exercised influence in 
France, for his poetry, in my opinion, is un- 
translatable, the music of words not being 
transportable into another tongue, especially 


in the case of a language without tonic 
accent. 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
March 15, 1920, M. George Lecomte has 
the following sentence: “Les Associa- 
tions d’écrivains viennent de la leur 
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N 1630, John Winthrop, 

Governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company, lead- 
ing 700 Pilgrims from Eng- 
land, settled on the north 
bank of the River Charles. 
Insufficient water supply 
compelled a move. 


An earlier inhabitant told 
of Shawmut—/ndian for liv- 


ing water—an abundant 
spring, on the peninsula. 
There the colony located 


their new-world Boston. 


The National Shawmut 
Bank is established within a 
stone’s throw of that his- 
toric site, now in the heart 
of America’s greatest work- 
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[‘la’ means ‘criticism’; ‘leur’ refers to 
‘publishers’] rappeler en essayant de 
provoquer une résurrection de la critique 
littéraire, ainsi que, sur la proposition de 
la Société des Gens de Lettres et du 
Syndicat de la Critique, le Congrés du 
Livre de 1917 en a solennellement émis 
le voeu” (page 427). Two points in this 
remark impress the observant foreigner. 
The first is the state of French criticism, 
as it appears even to bodies, to organiza- 
tions, always far slower than individuals 
in the perception and reception of ideas. 
“Résurrection” is a strong word. Its 
logical antecedent is death. But M. 
Anatole France is still breathing, still 
articulate, and, even if the darkest view 
be sound, if no survivors are discernible, 
it is certain that in their common de- 
parture from the salon of French letters 
criticism will say politely to M. Anatole 
France, “After you.” 

The second point of interest is the 
nature of the remedy. We have an As- 
sociation, a Society, a Syndicate, a Con- 
gress, banding zealously together for the 
resuscitation of the art. An American 
or Briton would feel that the patient— 
at least the Anglo-Saxon patient—would 
be more likely to come to in the absence 
of so many officious nurses to surround 
his pillow and cut off the air. But France 
still relies on collective action in the field 
of letters. The love of revolt, which is 
characteristic of the period, has not de- 
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stroyed the faith in discipline, which is 
characteristic of the race. The French 
still value authority, and the double oc- 
casion which authority gives for the 
grace of loyalty and the elation of revolt. 
One of the differentie of French crit- 
icism is the precision of its attempt to 
express the reaction of the absolute or 
general French minds to the French 
mind in particular (that is, to the book 
in its hands). In the later nineteenth 
century, criticism itself was often partic- 
ular, often adventurous, but, even so, it 
defined adventure in the sense natural 
to a people in whom the respect for tradi- 
tion is compatible with a pretty strong 
infusion of the contempt for tradition. 
Possibly the present movement means 
the recall of criticism to its old central- 
ity. The inference from M. Lecomte’s 
remark would be that the French not 
only want criticism, but will it, and that 
the will no less than the want may be 
powerful in the sustaining or revivify- 
ing of the form. 


Drama 
On the Verge of Literature 


Violet Pearn’s “Fair” at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse . . . “Nightshade” at the Gar- 
rick Theatre. 


IOLET PEARN’S “Fair,” which has 
_Y¥ held the boards for half-a-dozen week- 
ends at the Neighborhood Playhouse, is 
an attempt to depict and to decide the 
conflict between puritan and epicure in 
a sombre village on the Cornish edge of 
Devonshire. Strollers set up a fair with 
dancing and music in the dreary centre 
of the protesting little town. A ferment 
begins in the pleasure-loving heart of the 
young daughter of the austerest elder of 
the village, and extends itself to the 
young minister, who is moved to joy, 
terror, and bewilderment by the sight of 
her replenished loveliness. In the crit- 
ical midnight scene of the second act, he 
is impelled to take her life as an agent or 
embodiment of Satan, and, in the recoil 
from his own violence, is converted to the 
worship of beauty, and leads her forth 
in Act III to share with him a new life 
in the joyousness of unfettered impulse. 
The play is too slight for its central in- 
cident, and its frail and slender fabric 
can not sustain the formidable weight of 
an attempt at homicide from religious 
motives. 

It will be seen from the prompt and 
cheerful outcome that the doubleness of 
the universe presents no difficulties to 
Miss Violet Pearn. The universe is per- 
fectly simple. “Then come kiss me, 
Sweet-and-Twenty,” is the sum and 
kernel of its message. That impulse is 


both holy and accursed, that restraint is 
both groveling and noble, that human in- 


stinct is profoundly right and profoundly 
wrong in its interpretation of the needs 
of the human spirit—these complexities 
have no disquiets for Miss Pearn. I shall 
not contest the main thesis, but one lit- 
tle unfairness in the use of the term 
beauty is worth pointing out. Beauty is 
related on its upper side to the dignities 
and sanctities of life, and on its lower 
side to the sports and gayeties. You 
may call beauty sacred (Miss Pearn 
talks of the God of beauty); you may 
call pleasure beautiful; and in this 
double turn you have almost consecrated 
pleasure. This seems the unconscious 
strategy of Miss Pearn. 

Do I lay too much stress on the moral 
and rational aspect of a simple folk- 
tale? If so, it is Miss Pearn’s own un- 
curbed didacticism that has invited and 
countenanced that stress. Miss Pearn’s 
thesis dominates her story exactly as the 
hated father dominates the young girl in 
her play; it allows the wild young thing 
no peace or freedom in the fulfilment of 
its own impulse. I think it rather un- 
fair in Miss Pearn to pound the desk 
so much in denunciation of the general 
unrighteousness of preaching. She is 
not without talent; she can even stir us 
for a moment as in the young minister’s 
really penetrating outcry: “O God, dost 
thou know how hard it is to be a man?” 
But my judgment of the “Fair” as a 
whole is that the author has unduly sim- 
plified her tale to provide more space 
for the expounding of an unduly simpli- 
fied philosophy. 

The acting was fair. Miss Alice 
Lewisohn makes the young girl a sprite, 
sheer, and absolute sprite, from first to 
last. This is excusable, but hardly wise. 
Obedience to the call of the wild would 
be much less remarkable and therefore 
much less dramatic in a sprite than in a 
human being. Mr. Thomas F. Meaney, 
Jr., made the minister’s pietism and his 
interior conflict imaginable, but did not 
make real to us his impulse towards 
beauty, his quest of the gleam. The best 
acting in the play was supplied by Messrs. 
S. Philip Mann, Jowan Pherys, and John 
Roche in the neatly defined and sharply 
contrasted comedy of the three elders. 
An arch and deft pantomime ballet called 
the “Magic Shop” formed an engaging 
afterpiece to the serious play. 

“Nightshade,” by an unknown hand, 
was produced June 7-11, by Mr. Henry 
Stillman at the Garrick Theatre in special 
matinees. The performance leaves crit- 
icism rather cold to the play and rather 
friendly to the author. Compact inten- 
sities in mutual relations, an air that re- 
mains electrical long before it becomes 
explosive, the power, in Miriam, for in- 
stance, to keep a character on the exact 
boundary between two contrasted atti- 
tudes—these traits are palpitant with 
promise. Even the diction, on which 
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satire has been so quick to fasten, seems 
to me to preserve its affinities with vigor 
in the midst of its surrender to absurd- 
ity. The difficulties of the play, apart 
from the unwisdom of this diction, are 
the unalloyed ugliness of the primary sit- 
uation, and the fact that the play goes 
mad—absolutely mad—in the abandon- 
ment of its fourth act. 

There are seven characters, known 
only by their Christian names, of whom 
two are merely furnishings and super- 
fluities. The other five, who occupy the 
same American farmhouse, are the farm- 
owner, the wife, the son, the son’s sweet- 
heart, later his wife, and the hired man. 
The circumstance that transmutes this 
apparently colorless and meaningless 
group into a storm-centre is the fact that 
the son’s wife has been—very possibly 
still is—the father’s mistress. I think the 
author is maladroit in the conduct of this 
situation, where an ingenuous person 
would have been more skillful. To be 
naif up to a certain point, to have a tract 
of naiveté in one’s mind, is very useful 
even to the possessor of sophistications; 
it helps him to gauge his auditors. The 
present author is so indifferent to the 
ugliness of this fable that he is insensible 
of its horror, and its horror is the ground 
of its dramatic force. De Curel, in the 
portrayal of a like situation in “Les 
Fossiles,” could have instructed him in 
the advantage of a sensitive treatment 
of a brutal theme. 

We come next to the peculiar dialogue. 
Every one must concede the perils of a 
diction which permits observations and 
retorts like the following to be habitually 
uttered in an American farmhouse: 
“Even the blind are not fools’; “Per- 
haps folly is the greater wisdom.” To 
this aphoristic vein is added the instant 
and constant passage by metaphor from 
the material setting of life to its inner 
significance. The young man finds night- 
shade in bloom. “Nightshade!” he ex- 
claims, “Stabbing beauty! Stabbing 
pain!” The process in other forms is by 
no means unsuited to literature, or even 
to drama. D’Annunzio teems with it; 
but perhaps its fitness for D’Annunzio 
is the measure of its unsuitability to the 
lips of the American farmer in a prosaic 
century. Nevertheless, I find the diction 
often terse and tense under all this in- 
cubus of literature, and there are mo- 
ments, such as Miriam’s_ implacable 
“Well?” in reply to the young wife’s 
mention of her own death as the sole 
alternative to another threatening issue, 
when its suggestiveness is potent. There 
is life in this diction; there is life in its 
follies. 

Lastly, comes the insensate fourth act. 
Clive, as we all know, was surprised at 
his own moderation. The author of 
“Nightshade” at the end of his third act 
seems to be alarmed at his own temper- 
ance. He plunges into excess less from 


the love of excess than from the fear of 
restraint; he adopts violence as a precau- 
tion. The mother murders (in effect) 
the son’s wife; the father turns out the 
mother into the storm; the hired man 
presumably appropriates the mother; the 
son fires a gun which crushes the last 
remnant of life in the young girl as she 
lies quivering in the father’s arms. The 
strength and interest of all these charac- 
ters lies in a certain brooding vigilance; 
when they release themselves, they ef- 
face themselves; and the play vanishes 
in their effacement. 


The acting, broadly viewed, was of 
high quality. Miss Grace Knell made a 
very attenuated Cora, and Mr. Gerald 
Hamer was merely adequate as the son. 
But Mr. Gordon Burby’s father was excel- 
lent, Mr. Alfred Shirley imparted vivid- 
ness to the rather impossible hired man, 
and Miss Content Palaeologue was strong 
as Miriam, the mother, up to the point 
when she determined to be powerful. The 
play lends itself to acting; that is another 
reason for holding that the future has a 
place for the author of “Nightshade.” 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Export Credits and European 
Rehabilitation 


IR GEORGE PAISH, in an interest- 
ing article in Ways and Means of 
May 29, summarizes judiciously the pres- 
ent economic situation of Europe, and its 
relation to the United States. Still in- 
sisting upon the imperative need of par- 
ticipation by America in the economic 
and financial reconstruction of Europe, 
he makes no mention of the gigantic 
credit flotation which he had earlier pro- 
posed, and recognizes the limitations of 
America’s ability to aid. 
He speaks in a friendly and apprecia- 
tive way of the work of the Atlantic 


City Conference called by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States last 
October, and of the report of the com- 
mittee of the Chamber there appointed, 
saying that “the tone and tenor of it is 
all that could be wished.” He sanctions 
the committee’s view that “action by 
the Government of the United States is 
prerequisite to practical effort on an ex- 
tensive scale” and that American in- 
vestors can not provide the sum needed 
by Europe so long as American taxes are 
so heavy, and large American investors 
have to put their funds into tax-exempt 
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securities. He concurs in the view that 
Europe must return to work, and to the 
practice of thrift, and must make prog- 
ress towards the reduction of inflated 
currency, the balancing of budgets, and 
political stability, before American in- 
vestors will have complete faith in Eu- 
ropean securities. He takes note, too, 
of extravagance and speculation in the 
United States, which have limited sav- 
ings and shortened the supply of domes- 
tic capital, leaving inadequate surpluses 
of capital to export. 

Sir George emphasizes again the immi- 
nence of the problem. He feels that 
America can not wait for complete Eu- 
ropean recovery before extending the 
credits which the situation demands. 

The general problem presented is un- 
doubtedly an acute one. Despite the 
very extensive discussion and agitation 
which have gone on since the Armistice, 
and even before the Armistice, adequate 
measures have not been devised for sup- 
plying Europe with long-term credits for 
financing the export balance, since the 
United States Government ceased to do 
so about the middle of May, 1919. It 
is true that the exporters themselves, 
who are most vitally interested in the 
pecuniary side of the matter, since it is 
to them that the profits in the export 
trade immediately accrue, have been able 
by one or another device to keep going 
a tremendous flood of exports to Europe. 
The figures for our monthly balance of 
trade have run several hundred millions 
for every month since the Armistice, and 
the figures for our balance with Europe 
alone have been even greater than our 
balance with the world. The investor, 
able to obtain seven per cent. on safe 
American securities, has not in general 
been attracted to the prospects of similar 
yields, or yields a little higher, on Eu- 
ropean securities, but the active business 
man has often been willing to tie up a 
portion of his working capital in advances 
to European customers, which run far 
beyond the ordinary period for commer- 
cial credits. The violent breaks in the 
exchange rates make it clear that not 
nearly all of the exports to Europe have 
been financed in this manner, but there 
is no doubt that a large volume has been. 

The United Kingdom, financially 
strongest of all the countries of Europe, 
has been aiding the Continent to a great 
extent since the Armistice. In her deal- 
ings with France, Italy, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Eu- 
ropean Turkey, and Russia in 1919, she 
imported goods to the value of only £98,- 
314,000, but exported goods to the value 
of £351,237,000, showing an export sur- 
plus of £252,923,000 for the year. The 
first three months of 1920 show a similar 
ratio. This export surplus represents an 
heroic effort on the part of Great Britain, 
since Britain’s balance of trade with the 
world as a whole is adverse, and since 


she has done it in the face of increasing 
financial strain. It is of course not at all 
comparable with the excess of exports 
over imports which the United States 
has sent to Europe, running far beyond 
four billions of dollars for the year 1919, 
but it does mean that an enormous vol- 
ume of goods has gone from Great Brit- 
ain to the Continent, which, added to the 
volume sent from the United States 
directly, means that Continental Europe 
has received and is receiving aid from 
the rest of the world on a grand scale. 

Though weaker financially than we 
are, the British are more capable of 
engaging in transactions of this kind in 
proportion to their financial strength. 
London has for generations specialized 
in direct trading with the Continent, and 
has developed agencies which make possi- 
ble a scattering of risks, so that no one 
individual may suffer greatly if a par- 
ticular venture turns out unsuccessfully. 
Indeed, by the process of distributing 
risks, diffusing them over the whole mar- 
ket, and combining many promising ven- 
tures, the certainty of loss in a portion 
of the enterprises has been combined with 
a certainty of gain on the totality of 
such ventures, in the normal run of Lon- 
don’s experience. 

If a substantial portion of the Conti- 
nent revives industrially and financially 
at a reasonably early date, Britain will 
enjoy enormous profits from these ven- 
tures. In part, her attitude towards the 
Continent grows out of sympathy for 
allies and friends in distress, but in very 
substantial part, in the opinion of many 
British authorities, it represents also ex- 
ceedingly good business. The British, 
aware of the beneficent influences of in- 
dustry and trade, see no conflict between 
these two motives, and indeed feel that 
the best philanthropy is that which in- 
volves trading profitable to both sides. 
To make it possible for friends in dis- 
tress to do business and to regain finan- 
cial stability is to protect their pride and 
independence at the same time that ma- 
terial benefits are conferred upon them. 

The great plans for the financial assis- 
tance of Europe, through governmental 
codperation and through the organiza- 
tion of great placements of security is- 
sues with investors, have not mate- 
rialized. Business enterprise has, in con- 
siderable measure, filled in the gap. But 
this enterprise has lacked certain fea- 
tures which, to many observers, seem 
necessary for the full rehabilitation of 
Europe, in that traders, acting without 
concert in any particular case, will neces- 
sarily choose the most profitable oppor- 
tunities, and so will neglect some of the 
most necessitous cases. Moreover, in- 
dividual enterprises, operating without 
codrdination, have been unable to exert 
the influence which would lead to more 
careful expenditure, to the imposition of 
higher taxes, and to balanced budgets. 


Trade carried on in this manner, more- 
over, has been in too large a degree a 
trade in luxuries, and in too small a de. 
gree a trade in raw materials and other 
things necessary to set the whole of in- 
dustry going in Europe, although raw ma- 
terials have gone over in very large vol- 
ume. If some centralized economic con- 
trol could be established, leading to the 
full codperation among all the countries 
of Europe, the proper distribution of 
goods, the control of transportation fa- 
cilities, and the restriction of luxury 
consumption, the requirements of Eu- 
rope would be reduced by hundreds of 
millions of dollars. It is almost more a 
job of organization and engineering than 
it is a job of financing. 

The problem is far from solved. There 
is need for rebuilding the world organi- 
zation which has disintegrated since the 
Armistice. Nationalistic jealousies have 
asserted themselves vigorously at a time — 
when there was need to subordinate nar- — 
rower purposes to a great common emer- — 
gency. We can not be content, therefore, © 
with the present methods of extending — 
aid to Europe. We can not be confident 
that they will continue on an adequate ~ 
scale. We can not be confident that they — 
will get results commensurate with the — 
capital laid out. They must be supple- 
mented by organized activity, and by in- 
tergovernmental codperation. They must 
not, however, be supplanted. So far as 
it can safely and effectively be done, aid — 
should be extended on a business basis by 
business enterprises seeking profits. 

The private capital to be secured will 
probably be, on the whole, the capital 
of men willing to make ventures, rather 
than the capital of the investor who seeks 
absolute security. The best results will 
probably be obtained by methods which 
make possible unusual return on ven- 
turesome enterprise, rather than by 
methods which seek merely to give nor- 
mal return on safe investments. 

Conditions abroad show many encour- 
aging signs. Belgium has made very 
gratifying recovery. British industry 
has revived splendidly, and the financial 
courage of the British Treasury in re- 
gard to taxation, and the policy of reduc- 
tion of the public debt, are worthy of 
the finest traditions of British finance. 
Italy has been making heroic efforts to 
balance her budget. In France, and 
throughout Europe, there are authorita- 
tive voices speaking wisely and sanely, 
and there are patriots working bravely, 
against great odds of tradition and nar- 
rowness of vision, for the public good. 
But there is still suffering and distress in 
Europe of an appalling sort, and there 
are grave industrial and financial diffi- 
culties. The world can not wash its 
hands of the problem. The United States, 
above all, must recognize and assume her 
share of the responsibility. 

Guy EMERSON 























